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BETWEEN ISSUES 





THE ARRIVAL OF Theodore Draper as a regular contributor 
should do much to enhance THE New LEApDER’s continuing 
effort to provide the best in contemporary political reportage 
and analysis. Draper has spent the last 25 years as a jour- 
nalist, historian and editor who has specialized in interna- 
tional affairs and American foreign policy, with extended 
excursions into the history of the 
American labor movement in gen- 
eral and the American Com- 
munist movement in particular. 

The author of four books, his 
first, The Six Weeks’ War—a 
study of the French defeat of 
1940—appeared in 1944. His 
second, The Battle of Germany, 
published in 1946, was the official 
history of his own 84th Infantry 
Division, the unit with which he 
served in World War II. After 
the project on Communism in 
American Life was formed by the 
Fund for the Republic, Draper 
was asked to write the history of the Communist party of 
the United States from its beginnings to 1945. His first 
volume in this series, The Roots of American Communism, 
came out three years ago and the second, American Com- 
munism and Soviet Russia, was issued in May of this year. 
Regrettably, these two volumes carry the story only up to 
1930 and the subsequent developments may never be done 
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—at least by Draper—because, though readers eagerh 
awaited the rest, the project has run out of money, a sad 
ending to a program which for the first time attempted to 
make a serious, scholarly investigation of a movement that 
a few years ago was the storm center of American politics, 

As a journalist, Draper has worked in and written about 
France, Germany, Morocco, Haiti, Guatemala, Mexico, the 
Dominican Republic, Cuba and other countries. His first 
article for THe New LEADER—which will appear in the next 
issue—is an outgrowth of a visit to Cuba this past spring, 
His most recent job as a journalist was as Associate Editor 
of The Reporter, from which he recently resigned. 

Tue ReinHoLp NiesuHnR Funp: In our Between Issues of 
June 13 we mentioned the tribute by a group of his friends 
and admirers to Reinhold Niebuhr which was to be a fund 
to establish a Professorship of Social Ethics at Union Theo. 
logical Seminary in his name to commemorate his work 
and perpetuate his influence. Professor Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., to whom we suggested New LEADER readers might ad: 
dress their contributions, has asked us to change those 
directions, so that all of you who would like to do so, please 
send your contributions directly to Henry P. Van Dusen, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

SUMMER SCHEDULE: Due to an error, the improper notice 
of THe New Leaper’s summer schedule appeared in this 
column recently. The magazine will appear only in alter: 
nate weeks and issues will be published on the following 
dates: July 4, July 18, August 1, 15 and 29, and the regular 
schedule of publication will be resumed on September 5. 
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Behind the 


Japanese Riots 


Kishi is the symbol of an unpopular militarism and a controversy over democracy 


ToKYo 
LTHOUGH THE U.S.-Japanese 
lee security pact has been 
automatically ratified in the Diet 
and the anti-pact riots seem to have 
quieted down, the regime of Premier 
Nobusuke Kishi still faces serious 
problems. Discontent with its policies 
is still widespread and Socialist party 
Chairman Inejiro Asanuma has in- 
dicated that the Opposition is now 
moving into a “long-range struggle” 
against the security treaty and the 
Kishi Government. 

The fundamental differences be- 
tween the regime and the Opposition 
were exacerbated and the political up- 
roar brought to a crisis by the events 
of May 19, and the grounds of the 
two-year-long bitter argument be- 
tween the opposing camps over the 
new U.S.-Japanese security treaty sud- 
denly shifted to a controversy over 
parliamentary government and democ- 
racy. On that day the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic regime rammed through a 50- 
day extension of the Diet and approv- 
al of the security treaty. Both So- 
cialists and Democratic Socialists re- 
fused to accept the vote and declared 
it invalid, because the Liberal-Demo- 
crats had taken the vote after the 
Socialists had been removed from 
the Diet building by the police while 
staging a sit-down protest in the cor- 
ridors of the lower house. 

The sit-down had led to a skirmish 
between Socialists and Liberal-Demv- 
crats who tried to remove them from 
the chamber. The melee lasted more 
than six hours with Speaker Ichiro 
Kiyose confined to his office, More 
than 20 times he tried over the loud- 
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speaker to persuade both parties to 
behave, but in vain; his warnings 
about introducing the police remained 
unheeded. Kiyose then called the 
police. Those in the corridors made 
barricades of desks and chairs. In 
the corridors and outside the building 
revolutionary songs were sung. When 
the police reached the spot, Kiyose, 
carried on the backs of Diet guards 
and Liberal-Democratic members, 
broke through the Socialist barri- 
cade and entered the Chamber at 
midnight. 

This was the third time the police 
had been sent to the Diet; each time 
the issue was extension of the Diet’s 
sessions and each time the Opposi- 
tion used force to block the exten- 
sion. They occupied the committee 
rooms, sat down in the corridors and 
confined committee chairmen to their 
offices to make committee meetings or 
the session impossible. 

The traditionally Opposition-mind- 
ed press is somewhat lenient to the 
Opposition’s violence though very 
sensitive to the “violence of the 
majority.” In combination with 
Kishi’s lack of personal popularity 
(unlike Tanzan Ishibashi and Shi- 
geru Yoshida), this incident touched 
off a sudden outburst of anti-Kishi 
feeling. Press, radio and television 
branded the Kishi cabinet undemo- 
cratic and protested against its “de- 
struction of democracy.” Comments 
calling for Kishi’s resignation and 
for dissolution of the Diet, were rife 
and even the opposition groups with- 
in the Government party joined the 
general chorus. Socialists and the 
General Council of Japanese Trade 
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Unions (SOHYO) lost no time in 
turning the anti-Kishi outburst to 
their account and tried to make the 
ratification of the security treaty in- 
valid by every available means. 
They organized almost daily pro- 
test demonstrations around the Diet 
building and Kishi’s residence, and 
on May 26, the People’s Council 
Against the Security Treaty, spon- 
sored by SOHYO, Socialists and 
Communists, staged record-breaking 
anti-pact rallies and parades. Ac- 
cording to the Council, 175,000 
people demonstrated in Tokyo alone, 
although police estimates put the 
number at around 60,000. The streets 
around the Diet building 
jammed and Kishi was confined 
there for more than eight hours as 
7,000 leftist students battled the 
police with stones. More than 100 
Socialist Dietmen stormed Kishi’s 
residence to demand _ his 


were 


private 
resignation. 

But Kishi remained adamant and 
declined to resign or dissolve the 
Diet, refusing to be influenced by 
extra-parliamentary pressures. How- 
ever, his press and radio statements 
brought on a new surge of accusa- 
tions and he was blamed for lacking 
“self-evaluation” or “repentance” for 
his past sins. 

The initiative in the anti-Kishi and 
anti-pact movement was in the hands 
of the Socialist party and SOHYO. 
Failing to block the treaty in the Diet, 
the Socialists determined to achieve 
their goals by continued extra-par- 
liamentary pressure, To strike a de- 
cisive blow at the Kishi regime, 


SOHYO called a nation-wide strike 








chiefly affecting communication and 
transportation, and to make it more 
effective the Socialist executive coun- 
cil made a sensational announce- 
ment of its mass resignation from the 
lower house. The Japanese Trade 
Union Congress (ZENRO) and the 
Democratic Socialists opposed such a 
political strike, which they felt might 
bring about social upheavals and 
endanger the very foundations of 
democracy. 

The strike was called by SOHYO 
for June 4 during two hours in the 
early morning and the railway work- 
ers’ walkout halted a total of 759 
trains. At major stations in and 
around Tokyo, 1,000 to 2,000 trade 
unionists and Zengakuren students 
had formed picket lines late the night 
before. Prime targets for these were 
the motormen and engineers, most of 
whom were forcibly detained by the 
picketers in restaurants until 7 AM. 
Otherwise, the strike was peaceful 
and orderly and SOHYO called it a 
“victory,” since the absence of con- 
fusion and violence confirmed the 
fact that the general public had 
given the strikers “strong support or 
cooperation.” SOHYO also claimed 
that 5,600,000 people participated in 
the strike, the largest ever staged in 
Japan. 

Akira Iwai, SOHYO Secretary 
General, said in a press interview 
that he didn’t think the Government 
could disregard the people’s “resent- 
ment.” as crystallized in the strike, 
and declared that SOHYO would 
fight on until the Kishi Administra- 
tion was ousted, the lower house dis- 
solved and ratification of the security 
pact halted, On the other hand, Chief 
Cabinet Secretary Etsusaburo Shiina 
said that the strike was quieter than 
anticipated because the general pub- 
lic—with “good common sense”— 
did not take the side of the strikers. 
He judged that the strike, which had 
intended to whip up strong political 
pressure against the Government, had 
failed. 

For the Socialists and SOHYO 
only a dozen days were left to block 
the security pact before it automati- 


cally went into effect on June 19. 
The only means left was to force dis- 
solution of the Diet in the interim. 
To do so, the Socialists’ special con- 
vention, in Tokyo on 
June 6, decided to stage another na- 
tion-wide demonstration on June 1] 
and also demonstrations, including 
workers’ walkouts, on June 17 and 
18. The June 11 demonstration in- 
cluded parades to the Diet and the 
American Embassy and a resolution 
for the resignation of the 125 So- 
cialist lower house representatives 
was adopted to keep spirits high in 
the interim. 

But the momentum which carried 
the anti-Kishi movement from May 
in the 
June 4 strike. From the beginning 
the Democratic Socialists categorical- 
ly refused to join them. Voices 
against Socialist and student excesses 
rose and the Socialist mass exodus 
from the lower house came under in- 
creasingly heavy criticism. Thus, one 
letter writer cynically commented: 
“It is parliamentary for members of 
a parliamentary body to use force 
to seize the seat of the chairman of 
the parliamentary committee,” or 
“to kidnap the presiding officer of a 
parliamentary body and hold him 
by force for several hours to prevent 
him from performing his parliamen- 
tary function,” but “it is extremely 
unparliamentary for him to ask the 
police to free him from his predica- 
ment.” 


convened 


19 had been worn down 


Aware of the changing climate, 
Socialist and SOHYO leaders injected 
the issue of Eisenhower’s visit into 
the political picture. In his speech at 
the special convention, Asanuma at- 
tacked the visit as “an interference 
in Japan’s internal affairs,” declaring 
that the President was coming to 
Japan not to promote friendship but 
to bolster Kishi’s regime. 

At the end of May, Asanuma had 
visited the U.S. Embassy and asked 
Ambassador Douglas MacArthur Jr. 
to forward a letter to the White 
House urging the President to post- 
pone his visit because it might in- 
tensify Japanese domestic conflicts 





and hurt relations between the two 
countries. Subsequently, Asanuma 
changed his line and insisted op 
cancelling the visit because jt 
amounted to interference in Japan’s 
internal affairs, The Socialists had 
thus introduced anti-Americanism to 
cement their anti-Kishi and anti-paet 
campaign. And their amazing success 
in forcing the cancellation of Eisen. 
hower’s visit points up the true 
danger of the whole campaign. 

In exploiting the anti-Kishi senti- 
ment, the Socialists and the SOHYO 
leadership also twisted and blurred 
the issue of national security in favor 
of the Socialist argument under cover 
of anti-Kishi agitation. New York 
Times correspondent Robert Trum- 
bull reported from Tokyo that “the 
anti-Kishi aspects of the 
demonstrations, apart from the slo- 
gans raised against the treaty, are a 
different matter. Of course, these 
separate issues have become so in- 
tertwined that Mr. Kishi has come 
to be a symbol of unwanted mili- 
tarism, and the treaty has been made 
a symbol of the unpopular Kishi 
Government in the public mind.” 

But all the anti-Kishi elements are 
by no means anti-pact or anti- 
American. Editorials have already 
criticized the Socialists for turning 
the anti-Kishi into an 
anti-American campaign, warning the 
Socialists that if they continued on 
that course they were sure to be 
isolated from the nation, 

Japan’s Socialist party, however, 
seems to think it is entitled not only 
to oppose any bill or decision it does 
not like, but also to block it by all 
means including violence. On the 
same assumption the Socialists justi: 
fy extra-parliamentary action, mass 
demonstrations and _ political strikes 


current 


movement 











to bring pressure to bear on the Gov: | 
ernment. Though Japanese public | 


opinion is still divided on this point. 
it will have to examine the role and 
the limits of the minority in the Diet 
and the problems that face parlie 
mentary democracy when extra-par 
liamentary means are used to if 
fluence and coerce it. 
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BOHN 


ECENTLY I HAVE discovered a 
con about myself. For no very 
good reason [ have been looking 
over my old columns, starting with 
1944. Many, of course, are about 
politics and economics, but a goodly 
portion are concerned with such 
really important subjects as weather, 
climate, flowers, seasons, trees, birds 
and gardens. The artificial objects 
which men invent and feel so proud 
of seem dead and stiff and uninterest- 
ing by comparison. The things that 
grow seem more mysterious, ex- 
pressing impulses which spring from 
more profound sources. And so it 
has happened that many of my little 
pieces have been about life—or about 
the way live things act. 

Inevitably I have written about the 
different seasons, Often I have held 
forth about deep, warm Summer, rich 
and fruitful Autumn and riotous and 
rambunctious Winter. But, inevitably, 
Spring, the old darling of the poets, 
has received more than its share of 
attention, At least two or three times 
a year | have let loose about the 
time of birds and blossoms. And as 
I leaf through the old columns I am 
most amused to discover that every 
springtime has been the most beauti- 
ful, the most gorgeous, the most 
colorful, the most utterly tuneful and 
expressive that 
perienced, 

Every season I have strained lan- 
guage to the breaking point. The 
words were too plain, too used-up, 
to do the job I demanded of them. 
Sometimes | have called on Chaucer 
or Shakespeare or Shelley for help. 
The wealth of blossoms, the outbursts 


I have ever ex- 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 






The Increasingly 


Wonderful World 


of new plants or the exuberance of 
old ones, the enormous variety of 
song just seemed too much for the 
plain words which I could summon 
from my own work-a-day vacabu- 
lary. 

I am writing this little piece on 
June 15, the middle day of the month 
to which James Russell Lowell— 
among many others—paid a trib- 
ute. The spring of 1960 belongs to 
the past. The deepening foliage, the 
soft and warm air, the scent of roses 
on the gentle breezes—all these 
things speak of summer. Inevitably a 
man thinks of the change of seasons 
past and to come. 

As I think it over, it seems to me 
that I am perfectly justified in 
puffing up each new season as though 
it were the greatest show ever on 
earth. There is nothing at all ridicu- 
lous about this sort of forever- 
doubling enthusiasm, I am writing 
for myself, about what I see and 
hear, and every year it seems to 
me that there are more and sweeter 
blossoms, more and richer melodies 
from the birds. 

I can think of two reasons it seems 
that the world is expandingly won- 
derful. The first is that in my life- 
time there has been increasing at- 
tention paid to beauty. When I was 
a boy there was more forest land than 
now; we were just in the process of 
destroying our great heritage of 
trees. But, on the other hand, there 
was nothing like the ornamental 
planting we have now. THe laying 
out of parks and the designing of 
private gardens had barely begun 
to be popular. 


Now I see people planting trees 
and shrubs everywhere. In some cases 
they utilize the help of professional 
landscape gardeners and in others 
they follow their own designs. But in 
either case, the beauty increases from 
year to year. Every spring the air is 
more and more filled with fragrance. 
Our whole population is becoming 
more and more _ garden-conscious. 
And the nurserymen have become 
our most prosperous merchants. 

The second reason the spring of 
1960 seems more gorgeous than any 
before is that sensitivity increases 
with age. Most of the things oldsters 
tell you about the advantages of the 
mounting years are pure bunk. There 
is only one youth allotted to each of 
us. Herrick was right: Make the 
most of it as it flies, But there is 
this one advantage about advancing 
years: The oldster, if he has his 
wits about him, sees more, hears 
more and appreciates more. 

In my case, I think that my love 
and appreciation of bird music was 
as sharp when I was five years old 
as it is now. I recall that when | 
used to be sent to the woods to drive 
home the cattle there was one deep, 
shady spot I thought was my very 
own. There, just at sundown, I would 
hear a strangely lovely song I had 
never heard elsewhere. Later | dis- 
covered that it was the note of the 
veery thrush, but when I was five 
no one in our part of the world had 
ever heard of so aristocratic a bird. 
It brought to me a completely strange, 
fresh and mysterious message. It 
spoke of things far off which might 
be seen, heard and enjoyed. Nothing 
which [| have experienced in my life, 
I think, has gone deeper or meant 
more. 

Esthetic experiences have meant 
more to me as life has gone on. The 
flowers, the trees, the sky touch me 
more closely now and rouse more 
profound emotions. This is partly be- 
cause the treasures of memory are 
added to the delights of immediate 
experience. The ears and eyes really 
hear and see more: They have learned 
with the years. 








An analysis of Russia's 


DOMESTIC DILEMMAS 
AND FOREIGN POLICY 


ATHER THAN speculate endlessly 
R vou the role allegedly played 
in the shaping of recent Soviet for- 
eign policy by the Chinese, by an 
otherwise unidentified “Stalinist” 
faction in Khrushchev’s Party Pre- 
sidium and by an unnamed Army 
junta, it might perhaps be more re- 
vealing to take a closer look at some 
of the domestic Soviet dilemmas to 
see how they affect Soviet foreign 
conduct. Some of these dilemmas pro- 
vide a much better key to recent 


Soviet behavior than “eavesdrop- 
ping” on the Moscow-Peiping dia- 


logue or on secret Presidium deliber- 
ations. 

Probably the most important do- 
mestic dilemma the Soviet leadership 
faces is the danger inherent in the 
progressive obliteration of the sharp 
distinction between the Russian so- 
ciety at large and the ruling Com- 
munist party which had existed 
throughout the history of the Soviet 
state. The blurring of the dividing 
line is the outcome of an entirely 
new situation in Soviet history in 
which the ruling Party and the ruled 
society at long last share the same 
domestic objective: the attainment of 
material well-being. This is not to 
say that in the past the Party had 
purposely pursued a policy of arti- 
ficial poverty; it did, however, have 





ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI is Associate 
Professor of Public Law and Govern- 
ment at the Russian Institute of 
Columbia University and author of 


The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict. 


By Zbigniew Brzezinski 


other, higher priorities. The promo- 
tion of rapid industrialization, the 
policy of forced collectivization and 
the efforts to eliminate most forms 
of private property put the Party in 
the position of waging war against 
the society that it was ruling. The 
conflict between Party and _ society 
produced a profound gulf between 
them, but in turn consolidated the 
cohesion of the Party and protected 
its ideological purity and _revolu- 
tionary zeal. There was no room in 
the Party 
dreamed of buying a Moskvitch and 
of traveling abroad, nor for those 
like Vladimir Dudintsev who en- 
gaged in soul-searching musings. Fur- 
thermore, the conflict between Party 
and society strengthened the convic- 
tion of the Party that its rule was 
essential to the fulfillment of its so- 


for those who merely 


cial objectives. 

Today Soviet society has reached 
a stage of development whereby it 
could by itself achieve continued 
progress and through its own efforts 
seek material well being. The man- 
agerial know-how, the technical skill, 
the industrial wherewithal are all 
there, and the revolutionary zeal, the 
militant discipline, are not necessary 
if affluence is the goal. It is precisely 
because the Party is no longer the 
absolute prerequisite for achieving its 
own domestic policies that it must 
seek some other justification for its 
continued monopoly of power and 
some other source of revolutionary 
membership. 
The danger of erosion of the Party’s 


dedication among its 





authority applies equally within the 
society at large and within the Party 
itself, and poses the threat of ideo- 
logical decay within the ruling elite, 

The second broad dilemma the 
Party faces is closely related and 
does not require elaboration, The 
problem of the allocation of re. 
sources immediately raises its head 
if the Party is at all serious about 
achieving a significant improvement 
in the popular standard of living. If 


the standard of living is to rise, other / 


priorities must be sacrificed, at least 
partially. One of these involves the 
military establishment. The need for 
manpower and the high cost of main- 
taining a huge land army (increas- 
ingly less important in the age of 
rockets and nuclear weapons) have 
led Khrushchev to take the drastic 
step of appreciably cutting the size 
of the military forces. As a result, 
the Party has been faced with a crisis 
of morale among many of the dis 
missed Army officers and also pre- 
sumably with the argument that its 
policy is endangering national %- 
curity. 

The third general dilemma the 
Party faces is the problem of greater 
diversity within the Communist bloc. 
This diversity has developed since 
Stalin’s death and still persists, in 
spite of a measure of consolidation 
over the last two years. As a conse 
quence, the several Communist ft 
gimes are more and more able to et 
tertain alternative conceptions of pul 
poses and are even willing to artic 
late them. On one extreme, there # 
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China, increasingly willing to articu- 
late openly its disagreements with the 
Soviet Union on the means to be 
used in the pursuit of common aims. 
For instance, the Chinese leaders in 
their recent speeches have registered 
their disagreement with the Soviets 
on such important matters as: the 
inevitability of war; the implications 
of nuclear weapons in the survival 
of the two competing systems; the 
proper attitude toward the capitalist 
world and the neutralist states. At 
the other end of the bloc is East 
Germany, quietly but persistingly in- 
dicating its uneasiness over the dis- 
concerting presence of the West in 
its capital city. 

In order to respond effectively to 
these various pulls and pressures, So- 
viet leadership must be centralized 


jand purposeful, Soviet leaders are 


_ well aware that in the absence of such 





© leadership these dilemmas could give 


rise to disintegrative splits and divi- 
sive disputes within the Soviet Union 
and the bloc. Unity at the top is 


"particularly important in domestic 
t least ©. ‘ 
| affairs because of the change in char- 


acter of the Soviet regime since 
Stalin’s death. Under Stalin, the in- 
stitutional structure of Soviet totali- 
tarianism was essentially pluralistic: 
Stalin manipulated the Party, the 
state administration, the Army and 
the secret police, while societal com- 
pliance was assured by the use of 
terror. Under Khrushchev the Party 
has risen to unprecedented heights 
and today the Soviet totalitarian 


» Structure is essentially monistic, The 


this the Party apparatchiki are 
deeply in debt to Khrushchev per- 
sonally, 

However, also because of these 
moves, the Party no longer relies on 
terror to the same extent as under 
Stalin and divisive splits within its 
top ranks could easily provoke dan- 
serous consequences for its power 
Position. The need for a certain 
measure of social consensus, there- 
fore, requires a leader who has 
Personal popularity and great skill 
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in handling the levers of power. 
Khrushchev combines both qualities. 
His leadership unquestionably en- 
joys a measure of mass appeal, 
abetted by an organized campaign 
to glorify him personally. (In recent 
months the campaign has risen to 
new heights; not insignificant in this 
context was the generous praise 
which Marshal Rodion Malinovsky, 
construed by some as Khrushchev’s 
warden, felt compelled to heap on 
the head of the First Secretary sev- 
eral days after the U-2 incident.) 
But Khrushchev’s power rests not 
only on his personal standing with 
the masses. The recent changes in 
the Soviet leadership have been de- 


KHRUSHCHEV: PEACE WITH VICTORY 


signed to eliminate any personal in- 
terlocking in the various institutions 
at the apex of the Soviet political 
pyramid, leaving Khrushchev alone 
as the link between such bodies (all 
of which he heads) as the Party 
Presidium, the Party Secretariat, the 
Council of Ministers and the Party 
Bureau for the Russian Soviet Fed- 
erated Socialist Republic. 

In addition to the consolidation of 
Khrushchev’s personal power, strenu- 
ous efforts have been undertaken to 
revitalize political indoctrination both 
within the Party and within society 
at large in order to counteract the 
gradual erosion of ideological com- 





mitment. Insofar as the Army is con- 
cerned, the Party leadership has made 
strenuous efforts to gain popularity 
by the promotion of younger officers 
to command posts. One of the rising 
stars in the Party leadership, Leonid 
Brezhnev, has been put in charge of 
Army-Party affairs. At the same time, 
the emphasis on rockets is meant to 
compensate for any decline in the 
relative numerical strength of the 
military establishment. With respect 
to the bloc, the policy of the Khrush- 
chev leadership can best be described 
as that of peace with victories, which 
is meant to satisfy the more extreme 
demands of the Chinese and the East 
Germans without, however, interfer- 
ing with the domestic policies the 
Khrushchev regime feels it must pur- 
sue. Indeed, in many respects, the 
regime is seeking in the external vic- 
tories a new rationalization for the 
continued domestic 
power it has enjoyed over the last 
four decades, It senses that external 
successes or spectacular scientific 


monopoly of 


demonstrations can give validity to its 
domestic power, a validity which is 
eroding domestically with the grad- 
ual obliteration of the sharp differ- 
ences in purpose between Party and 
society. 

Confident that the scales of history 
have already been tipped in favor of 
Communism, Khrushchev _ believes 
that the West will eventually adjust 
to the notion that concessions have 
to be made, even if piecemeal at 
first, and that war can therefore be 
avoided. The latter consideration is 
all the more important because of 
the growing nuclear sophistication in 
Moscow which results in a more re- 
alistic appreciation of the overwhelm- 
ing destructiveness of modern weap- 
ons, (Quite incidentally, in my judg- 
ment the developing Soviet appre- 
ciation of the implications of nuclear 
weapons, which came only with the 
possession of such weapons both by 
the USSR and the U.S., is a cogent 
argument against unilateral nuclear 
disarmament by the U.S.) 

The Berlin crisis and Soviet be- 
havior at the summit are good illus- 
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trations of the close relationship be- 
tween the aforementioned Soviet do- 
mestic dilemmas and external Soviet 
behavior. There is ample evidence to 
suggest that, after Khrushchev’s visit 
to the United States, the Soviet lead- 
ership concluded that it had found 
in the Berlin issue a most promising 
lever for undermining the Western 
alliance. An external success at such 
a key point would not only go a long 
way toward satisfying some of the 
more impatient bloc partners, but 
would also serve to buttress the do- 
mestic power of the Party. By March 
and April 1960, however, the Soviet 
leadership began to sense that per- 
haps there had been a miscalculation 
of American intentions, or that the 
Kremlin had been duped by skillful 
U.S. negotiators into believing that 
concessions would be made which, in 
fact, were not being planned. The 
Zhukov mission to the United States 
and the Baku speech by Khrushchev 
are indications that apprehension had 
developed within the Kremlin. 

In the light of these apprehensions, 
oficial Soviet reaction to the U-2 
plane business becomes more intelli- 
gible. Khrushchev’s initial reaction 
was Here, he 
thought, was at last an incident which 


unmitigated glee. 
he could use to gain concessions at 
Paris. Here at last was an issue on 
which the United States would have 
to stand alone. What he could not 
have predicted was the unpredictable 
nature of the American response. The 
unprecedented admissions made by 
the State Department and the event- 
ual assumption of responsibility by 
the President himself were something 
which the Kremlin could not have 
expected and which necessarily lim- 
ited Premier Khrushchev’s freedom 
of action. 

Nonetheless, at the May 11 press 
conference in Moscow, amid the 
wreckage of the U-2, Khrushchev still 
intimated that the matter of the flight 
would not be raised at Paris and on 
May 14, the day of his departure for 
the summit, the lead editorial in 
Pravda gave every indication that the 
Soviet Union would go through with 


the meeting. It was in Paris that 
Khrushchev realized that he would 
have to return home with not just a 
defeat—on the Berlin issue—but also 
with the humiliation of the U-2 flights 
added to it. The only alternative was 
to blow up the summit and return 
home with pantomime substituting 
for victory. (His gleeful gestures over 
Moscow TV, imitating the smashing 
of a cat caught in the act of snatch- 
ing cream, took the place of the ex- 
pected and needed triumph.) And 
though he might have temporarily 
satisfied the highly nationalistic Rus- 
sian masses and buttressed the do- 
mestic authority of the Party, the 
dilemma with which he was_ faced 
prior to his departure for Paris has 
not been resolved, 

For the time being Khrushchev can 
postpone the Berlin crisis, since no 
alternative is open short of a major 
international collision. For the time 
being he can rely on greater domestic 
indoctrination made easier by ag- 
grieved hostility toward the United 
States. For the time being he can 
attack Eisenhower, thereby clearing 
himself of the charge made by the 
Chinese, and perhaps echoed at 
home, that he had allowed himself 
to be misled by the U.S. President. 
But there is no evidence that he has 
either bowed to the Chinese or to 
anyone else on such crucial issues as 
Berlin, war, coexistence and, indeed, 
even on the nature of present Ameri- 
can intentions. 

To deal with the latter Khrushchev 
has invented an explanation for 
American behavior which is intellec- 
tually as subtle and factually as cor- 
rect as the Western accounts which 
see the Soviet leader acting as the 
little puppet of a stony-faced Soviet 
marshal (One of the amusing ironies 
is that Khrushchev brought Malin- 
ovsky to Paris to intimidate the West. 
Instead of being intimidated, the West 
concluded Malinovsky was there to 
intimidate Khrushchev!), or as the 
tool of a combined Chinese-Stalinist 
cabal. Khrushchev, 
there is a war-mongering clique in 
the United States, supported by the 


According to 





military and some other influential 
groups, dedicated to the subversion 
of better relations with the USSR 
and independently engaginy in di. 
versionary activities. As in the West. 
ern case, such an account is useful 
in warding off criticism of policies 
based on mistaken assumptions con. 
cerning the other side (which seems 
to be the case with both Moscow and 
Washington) and still allows a cer. 
tain room for maneuver. 

In the long 
Khrushchev’s dilemmas all the more 
difficult is that he cannot afford ex. 
cessive pacificism without running 
the risk of undermining the sources 
of his internal power, without run- 
ning the risk of allowing the trans- 
formation of the Party from a mili- 
tant type of organization into a Com. 
munist version of a chamber of com- 
merce. A peaceful, prosperous Soviet 
Union does not need a disciplined, 
militant Communist party. Since the 
domestic requirements of a relatively 
mature Soviet society, even as per- 
ceived by the Party itself, no longer 
seem to require continued rule by a 
militant minority, it is on the external 
plane that an alert and dedicated 
Communist leader must seek substi- 


run, what makes 


tutes for the domestic loss of revo- 
lutionary momentum. A domestic re- 
turn to “Stalinism” would be no sal- 
vation, for it would have to be ac- 
companied by a renewed reliance on 
terror and secret police violence 
which would immediately threaten 
the newly won monistic position of 
the Party. 

In brief, there is no alternative 
except to pursue what Khrushchev 


has been trying to pursue over the § 


last several 


victories. 


peace with 
brinkmanship, 


years: 


Bluffing, 


: 





threats, crises and then relaxations, § 
summits and visits—this is the inevr | 


table pattern. Having too little to gain 
by the policy of war advocated by 
the Chinese, and too much to lose by 
a policy of real peace with the West. 
the Party has little choice but to 
follow Khrushchev’s daring policy of 
a delicate balance of terror between 
peace and war, 
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The Army coup has put in power an alliance sincerely attached to Western government 


NEW CHANCE FOR 
TURKISH DEMOCRACY 


ANKARA 
T IS DIFFICULT to think of a coup 
Ce. predictable than that success- 
fully staged by the Army in Turkey 
on Friday, May 27. For years Demo- 
cratic party leader Adnan Menderes 
closed one safety valve after another. 
The press was hamstrung; public 
meetings were made subject to special 
authorization; the Opposition was al- 
lowed fewer and fewer opportunities 
to criticize the Administration in 
Parliament; there was interference 
with the Opposition leaders’ freedom 
of movement in the country; the 
radio was completely taken over as 
an instrument of Government propa- 
ganda; and uncooperative judges 
were transferred or pensioned off. 
Finally, after the student demon- 
strations at the end of April, martial 
law was declared in Ankara and 
Istanbul, the press was completely 
silenced and a warning was given 
that further demonstrations would be 
fired on. Worse still, there seemed to 
be no legal means left to dislodge the 


| Government. The Turkish Parliament, 


the Grand National Assembly, is com- 
pletely sovereign and can pass any 
laws it wishes. There was nothing to 
stop Menderes from changing the 
tules of the political game as he 
went along. He did so before the last 
general elections in 1957 and, thanks 
to an amended electoral law for- 
bidding party coalitions, effectively 
split the Opposition vote and got him- 
self elected on a minority vote. 


ee 





Austin W. FRANKLIN is the pseudo- 
nym of a leading European journalist 
and specialist in Turkish affairs. 
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By Austin W. Franklin 


The student demonstrations were, 
in fact, sparked by the formation of 
a Parliamentary Investigation Com- 
mission with extraordinary powers, 
which, it was thought, was a prelude 
to the formal banning of the Opposi- 
tion Republican People’s party or. 
at least, the arrest or exclusion from 
politics of its most active members. 
The formation of the 
showed clearly that the Democrats in- 
tended to perpetuate themselves in 
power. 

This was not a prospect Opposition 
leader and former President Ismet 
Inonu, Kemal Ataturk’s comrade-in- 
arms in the War of Independence, 
was prepared to accept, And the Op- 
position enjoyed the almost unani- 
mous support of the educated classes: 
of the student youth, the civil serv- 
ants, the army officers, the profes- 
sional classes. The larger towns were 
solidly behind the Opposition. The 
urban proletariat, the destitute refu- 
gees from Bulgaria, the dwellers in 
the ugly shanty towns which sur- 
round Istanbul and Ankara were 
perhaps an exception. They had been 
organized by the Democrats who dis- 
tributed well-calculated bribes among 
them before the elections and used 
them to pack political meetings or 
to break up meetings of their op- 


Commission 


ponents. 

In the countryside, the Democrats 
enjoyed considerable support, al- 
though that had decreased as the 
agricultural subsidies with which the 
peasantry was won were overtaken 
by inflation, the result of the over- 
ambitious program of industrializa- 
tion and public works carried out 





ISMET INONU: OPPOSITION LEADER 


by the Menderes Administration, But 
such support as Menderes retained 
among the peasants could not com- 
pensate for the general hostility of 
the country’s natural leaders, The ex- 
tent of that hostility has been demon- 
strated both by the immediate suc- 
cess of the army coup d’état and by 
the enthusiasm with which distin- 
guished professors and civil servants 
agreed to cooperate with the Army 
in forming a caretaker administration 
and in preparing a revised constitu- 
tion. 

The new constitution, being worked 
out by a team headed by the distin- 
guished Rector of Istanbul Univer- 
sity, Professor Siddik Sami Onar, 
will provide for a Senate and a Con- 
stitutional Court. It will also almost 
certainly guarantee the independence 
of the judiciary and the freedom of 
the press. It aims to make the recur- 
rence of one-party dictatorship im- 
possible. 








The cooperation of the country’s 
leading intellectuals with General 
Cemal Gursel and his military Na- 
tional Unity Committee shows that 
the Committee’s pledge to hold free 
and fair elections is believed. At 
present there is little doubt that 
Inonu’s Republicans will score an 
overwhelming victory. In fact, it is 
not certain that they will have any 
opponents worthy of notice: The 
other former Opposition parties have 
never made any impact, while the 
Democrats may not have time to re- 
organize their forces after the 
debacle. 

It is unlikely that Menderes and 
his associates will be released before 
the elections and they may well be 
purged from the party, which would 
then be taken over by the many mod- 
erates who had in the past unsuccess- 
fully sought to restrain him. A 
Democratic party reformed on these 
lines is naturally very unlikely to win 
elections promised in the near future, 
but it could provide some sort of 
Opposition and would have a good 
chance of staging a subsequent come- 
back. 

The Army coup has given Turkish 
democracy another chance. Turkey is 
now being ruled by an alliance of 
the Army the professional 
classes; the latter and, to a lesser 
extent, the former are sincerely at- 
tached to Western democracy. But 
they will need help from the outside 
world if they are to succeed in their 


and 


task—not help in devising demo- 
cratic forms of government, but eco- 
nomic help. The Menderes Govern- 
ment left a legacy of demagogy. It 
has convinced the poorer sections of 
the community that with luck they 
can come to enjoy a West European 
standard of living, a standard which 
the country’s economy cannot at pres- 
ent sustain. Any new government 
will, therefore, be judged by them 
not only on its democratic record, 
but also by its success or failure in 
raising the standard of living in the 
shortest possible time. This is not a 
task which can be performed without 
foreign help. 


By Sibnarayan Ray 


THE 


CALCUTTA 
HE PROBLEM OF student indisci- 
i. in India has come into 
particularly sharp and ugly promi- 
nence in the last two or three months. 
On December 10 last year Lucknow 
University had to be closed following 
rowdy demonstrations by students 
who charged certain teachers with 
“immoral conduct” and the Univer- 
sity authorities with maladministra- 
tion. 

Three days later the neighboring 
University of Allahabad was also 
closed sine die. The situation be- 
came so tense that on January 16 the 
Lucknow district magistrate issued 
orders prohibiting the assembly of 
more than five persons in a public 
place. On the same day, with the 
Vice Chancellor’s consent, the pro- 
vincial armed constabulary moved 
in and took up positions on the 
Allahabad campus. The students re- 
plied by calling a general strike. 
Demonstrations in defiance of the 
magistrate’s order led to 
clashes between the students and the 
police, with many injuries and sev- 


violent 


eral arrests on both sides. 

After more than a month and a 
half the two universities reopened— 
Allahabad on January 29, Lucknow 
on February 3. On February 15, after 
a stormy, four-hour meeting, the 
Lucknow Students Union formally 
resolved to withdraw their 
months’-old agitation. Few, however, 
would find much cause for comfort 
or reassurance in this. 


two- 


In the first place, none of the issues 
is settled. Secondly, many student 
organizations in different parts of 
the country have repeatedly expressed 
their determination to resist disci- 
plinary measures, Thirdly, all the ex- 
tremist political parties, both of the 
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The complex issue of student in. 
discipline has troubled Indian edu. 
cational authorities for several years 
and has come into sharp focus with 
student disturbances in __ recent 
months. Here Sibnarayan Ray, Sen. 
ior Lecturer in Literature at the 
City College in Calcutta, describes 
these incidents and analyzes the 
root causes of the present problem. 








Right and the Left (especially the 
Communist party), remain as dedi- 
cated as ever to exploiting frustrated 
youth. Fourthly, and this is the great 
est source of uneasiness, the dramatic 
events at Lucknow and Allahabad 
only highlight what has been hap- 
pening on a larger, if not always 
as spectacular, scale in nearly every 
part of the country during the last 
decade. 

It has now become an almost com- 
mon feature of Indian academic life 
to find a large section of students 
regularly absenting themselves from 
their classes, organizing demonstra- 
tions or going on periodic strikes 
against educational authorities to 
coerce them into all kinds of con- 
cessions. Students tear up their 
papers in the examination hall on the 


plea that the questions are too stiff, | 


engage in acts of vandalism, terrorize 
the more serious students and some: 
times even assault teachers who dare 
to disapprove of such conduct. Events 
of this nature are more common 0 
the undergraduate level, but neither 
the professional schools nor the post 





graduate departments are immune) 


from such incidents. 

By now the problem has indeed 
assumed alarming proportions. A 
special committee appointed by the 
University Grants Commission ( 
highest educational body in the 
country) reported on this problem 
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‘Youth's indiscipline is born of an aroused hunger for knowledge’ 


AMONG INDIA’S STUDENTS 


recently on the basis of detailed 
information on specific cases of in- 
discipline submitted by about 100 
selected institutions. A conference of 
university vice chancellors and state 
education ministers will soon con- 
sider the report and recommend 
necessary measures. 

Some of the remedies which have 
been proposed by persons in high 
authority are short-sighted and _ il- 
liberal. For example, one former 
vice chancellor has suggested that 
all unions of students be prohibited. 
Others, including the Union Ministei 
of Culture, maintain that indiscipline 
could be curbed by burdening the 
students with more work. A_ third 
recommendation, emanating from the 
National Service Committee, is to 
make one year’s military training 
compulsory after final examinations. 
The Education Ministry’s Committee 
on Religious and Moral Education 
only very recently prescribed the in- 
troduction of religious instruction as 
the surest panacea! 

These authorities fail to recognize 
the the problem of student indisci- 
pline, like a number of other prob- 
lems facing India today, has been 
created not by any perversity, but 
by the very acute and inevitable dis- 
parity between India’s newly develop- 
ing aspirations and her very inade- 
quate resources, both material and 
human. It is not by repressing as- 
Pirations or by putting them to sleep 
(for that is really what these recom- 
mendations would amount to), but 
by developing and properly utilizing 
resources that the disparity may be 
teduced__and with it the sense of 
frustration of which indiscipline is 
only a symptom. 

Hindu India had for centuries been 
based on the caste hierarchy which 
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made knowledge and all intellectual 
pursuits the 
Brahmins. Islam added to this closed 
elite system its own group of priests 
and religious scholars. The British 
introduced India to liberal demo- 
cratic values, but the colonial system 
imposed by them made pursuit of 
these values well-nigh impossible. 
Consequently, although the first three 
modern Indian universities were 
founded in 1857, when the British 
left India in 1947 the (barely) 
literate in the country constituted 
less than 15 per cent of the people. 

But Western education, though 
limited, had imbued its beneficiaries 


monopoly of the 


with new ideas of human rights and 
social justice, Under their leadership 
the newly independent republic com- 
mitted itself to establishing free and 
compulsory education for the whole 
country—at first on the elementary 
level—by 1965. This was beyond 
doubt a move in the right direction. 
But it put a severe strain on the 
available resources, and one for 
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which Indian leadership was hardly 
prepared. 

Student indiscipline in India, I be- 
lieve, is a consequence of this strain. 
Its principal causes are these: 

@ The phenomenal increase in the 
number of students, many of whom 
come from families or social strata 
which had for centuries been shut out 
of intellectual pursuits. 

© The overcrowding of ‘schools, 
colleges and universities which could 
not keep pace with increased enroll- 
ment due to lack of teachers, books, 
buildings, etc. 

e The paucity of libraries, hostels, 
playgrounds, and of opportunities for 
the students to engage in activities 
which promote initiative, responsi- 
bility and self-expression. 

¢ The submarginal salary scales 
of the teachers, scales which drive 
those more qualified to relatively 
more remunerative jobs and which 
force those who stay on into supple- 
mentary occupations. 

e The consequent decline in aca- 
demic standards and growing cyni- 
cism among both teachers and stu- 
dents in their attitude to one another 
and to education itself. 

These factors cannot be washed 
away nor made to disappear by nega- 
tive measures, Sustained and con- 
certed efforts are needed by all In- 
dian leaders, including Nehru and 
his regime. At the same time the 
more developed democratic commu- 
nities of the West can contribute sig- 
nificantly by making their experience 
and some of their surplus resources 
available to India in this testing time 
of her newly acquired values. The 
indiscipline of Indian youth is born 
of its newly roused hunger, not 
merely for bread but also for knowl- 
edge and education. 








‘IN GUINEA, 
WE Have FAITH 


Despite inadequate assistance from the West, Guineans are building a vital nation 


N A WALL of the airport terminal 
O outside Conakry, the capital of 
Guinea, is a large colored map show- 
ing the independent states of Africa 
as of the end of 1958. Significantly, 
the Union of South Africa is not 
shown as an independent state. On 
a large concrete slab in a main square 
of the city, flanked by the Foreign 
Office and one of the largest of the 
modern “skyscrapers,” are engraved 
these words: La Republique de 
Guinée a Tous les 
Colonialisme. 


Martyrs du 


These two reminders of Guinea’s 
larger interests—the map and the 
the 
orientation of its leaders and particu- 
larly of President Sékou Touré him- 
self, one of the most forceful and 
influential new leaders of Africa. 
They reflect the sensitivities of these 
new leaders, and the difficulties in 
working out relations between the 
emerging nations of Africa and the 
older and more developed states of 
the West, many of which are still 
labeled with the sin of colonialism 
or are at least guilty by association. 

Independent Guinea, previously 
one of the “states” of the French 
Community and for long a rather 
unimportant part of French West 
Africa, was born suddenly, under un- 


monument—sharply delineate 


favorable circumstances. It was cata- 





NorMaAN D. PALMER, who is chairman 
of the International Relations Pro- 
gram at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, recently returned from a tour 
of 25 Asian and African countries. 
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pulted into independence by the de- 
cision of one man, Sékou Touré, and 
promptly forced to sever most of 
its links with France by the decision 
of another strong and stubborn man, 
General Charles de Gaulle. 

In late September 1958, a con- 
stitutional referendum was held in 
the 13 states of the French Com- 
munity, to determine whether they 
wished to continue association with 
France. In 12 of the states the vote 
was overwhelmingly in favor of re- 
maining in the Community, by ma- 
jorities ranging from 77 to 99 per 
cent; but in Guinea the vote was 97 
per cent against. Well over a million 
Guineans went to the polling places 
and voted as Touré told them to do. 

Before all the votes were tabulated, 
the de Gaulle Government notified 
Touré that Guinea could no longer 
expect French administrative or 
financial aid. France canceled its 
work on a major dam at Konkouré, 
thus striking a blow at Guinea’s 
hopes for economic development, and 
began to withdraw its colonial ad- 
ministrators, who had occupied most 
of the important administrative posi- 
tions in Guinea. The French also be- 
gan to take out shiploads of equip- 
ment and supplies. I was told by an 
American representative of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company that to his 
knowledge the French had taken at 
least $10 million worth of equipment 
provided by his company alone. 
France tried, unsuccessfully, to delay 
Guinea’s application for admission 
to the United Nations—Guinea be- 
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came the 82nd member of the UN 
shortly after its independence was 
proclaimed on October 3, 1958—and 
did not extend recognition to the only 
state of the French Community which 
opted for complete independence un- 
til January 1959, after some 60 other 
nations had recognized Guinea’s in- 
dependence. 

Touré obviously had not expected 
this kind of treatment. Apparently, 
he looked forward to a period of 
negotiations with France, 
which new relations would be worked 
out amicably. He did not make due 
allowance for the hauteur of General 
de Gaulle, the possible reactions in 
other states of the French Community 
which had voted to keep their ties 
with France, if Touré could “have 
his cake and eat it too,” and the 
extent of French resentment over 
his past behavior. Immediately after 
independence, Touré announced his 
intention of remaining within the 
franc zone and wrote to French 
President René Coty to ask for a 
special “association” with France. 
The French turned a cold shoulder 
to his request. 

Much of this bitterness between 
France and its former territory 1 
mains, although the two countries 
have entered into some agreements 
and French individuals and firms 
have continued to maintain contact 
in Guinea. 

Faced with problems of survival 
Guinea had to look abroad for eco 
nomic and financial aid and tech 
nical assistance, and for understan¢- 
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ing and support in non-material ways. 
Very little aid and even less under- 
standing were forthcoming from the 
West. The coolness between Guinea 
and France made France’s Western 
allies reluctant to deal directly with 
it in ways which might not only 
alienate de Gaulle but also gravely 
embarrass his efforts to resolve some 
of France’s dilemmas at home and 
abroad. 

Moreover, Guinea was almost un- 
known and other countries had little 
time to prepare for establishing rela- 
tions with it. Even the problem of 
finding suitable quarters for diplo- 
matic establishments had to be 
tackled de novo. Western business 
interests were reluctant to step in 
where so many things were uncer- 
tain. Touré’s known left-wing and 
emotionally tinged economic views 
raised doubts of whether private en- 
terprise would have a place in the 
new order in Guinea, Tax policies 
were erratic, concessions were dif- 
ficult to obtain and the danger of ex- 


| propriation was ever-present. 


Guineans will not soon forget that 
in the critical early months of their 
independence, when their need was 
great and obvious, the West hung 
back, and the Communist countries 
stepped in. The Communists saw a 
golden opportunity for making in- 
roads in West Africa and moved 
quickly. Most of the Communist 
states, led by the Soviet Union, 
promptly recognized Guinea. Within 
a few weeks four Communist trade 
missions—from Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Poland and the USSR— 
visited Guinea and trade agreements 
were signed which, in return for 
needed assistance, committed about 
50 per cent of Guinea’s exports to 
the Communist bloc. “As a result 
of these agreements,” an American 
reporter wrote in the fall of 1959, 
“enough shady characters have 
poured into Conakry to provide the 
dramatis personae for several grade- 
D spy movies.” 

Three shiploads of “gifts”—rifles, 
tractors. plows, clothing, mobile field 
kitchens. etc.—arrived from Commu- 
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nist ports. Czechoslovakia, in particu- 
lar, sent arms. The Soviet Union ex- 
tended a loan of $35 million. A dele- 
gation from the USSR went to 
Guinea and several Guinean officials 
returned the visit. Some young 
Guineans attended the Communist- 
influenced Vienna Youth Festival in 
the summer of 1959, and many went 
to Communist countries for advanced 
study, all expenses paid, 

The Guinean Minister of Education 
visited Communist China in late 
September and early October, ostensi- 
bly to participate in ceremonies mark- 
ing the 10th anniversary of the 
Chinese Communist regime. While he 
was in Peking, he announced that 
Guinea and Communist China had 
agreed to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions and exchange Ambassadors. 
Thus, Communist China was able to 
open its first diplomatic mission in 
West Africa. 

When I visited Conakry shortly 
after this announcement—and a few 
days before Touré left for his Ameri- 
can visit—the Communist impact on 
Guinea was apparent. Coming in 
from the airport my wife and I 
shared a Foreign Office car with a 
Russian doctor, a_ specialist in 
virusology who held a high post in 
the World Health Organization and 
who said he just “happened” to stop 
off in Guinea. He got out at the 
Russian Embassy, a building in the 
center of the city, with the hammer 
and sickle prominently displayed. As 
we approached the hotel—which still 
bore the name, Hotel de France— 
we noted the new Hungarian buses 
on the streets, and in the hotel lobbies 
and lounges many of the guests were 
obviously from Russia or other 
Slavic countries. 

Guinea thus provided the Com- 
munist world with a made-to-order 
opportunity for massive penetration 
of vulnerable West Africa. Possibly 
Touré was disposed to establish such 
close contacts with the Communists 
because of his pro-Marxist leanings 
and his ties with the Communist- 
dominated French General Confed- 
eration of Labor; but a more likely 


explanation is that in its hour of ex- 
treme need Guinea looked for aid 
to both East and West, and only the 
East responded in any significant 
way. As a Guinean remarked to 
John B. Oakes, of the editorial board 
of the New York Times: “We'd take 
aid from the devil himself if he of- 
fered it to us; and we wouldn’t much 
care if he had a Slavic accent.” 

In the face of this Communist 
penetration and impact, U.S. actions 
were faltering, half-hearted, and 
wholly inadequate. In fact, the U.S. 
still seems unaware of the challenge 
and the symbolic importance of 
Guinea. There were, of course, obvi- 
ous and perhaps justifiable reasons 
for official American hesitation, but 
they made little sense to Guineans 
and doubtless to other Africans as 
well. 

The U.S. did not extend recogni- 
tion to Guinea until several weeks 
after independence, after many other 
countries, including most of the Com- 
munist states, had already done so. 
The American Embassy was not of- 
ficially opened until February 1959, 
and for some months was headed by 
a chargé d affaires 
fortunately—with a very small staff. 
The first American Ambassador did 
not arrive until Summer of 1959; he 
was the chairman of the Department 
of French in a small Southern col- 
lege and knew something of Africa. 
He has made a good impression, not 
so much because he is colored but be- 
cause of his personality and his 
sincere interest in the country. But 
he is a complete parvenu in diploma- 
cy, and he is operating in a country 
where a most astute and skilled pro- 
fessional is needed. In such circum- 
stances, the State Department will 
normally assign a top-notch, experi- 
enced career Foreign Service Officer 
as Deputy Chief of Mission or head 
of the Political Section of the Em- 
bassy. The man who held both these 
posts did not possess such qualifica- 
tions, although he was a fine and 
able officer with some African ex- 
perience. He was a Class 3 Foreign 
Service Officer, and there were only 





a good man, 
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two other FSO’s in the Embassy, both 
very junior. The rest consisted of one 
Class 5 Foreign Service Reserve Of- 
ficer and one Class 8 Foreign Service 
Staff Officer. 

The American Embassy was lo- 
cated on the second floor of an 
eight-story building. When I asked 
why no American flag was displayed 
—I was acutely conscious of the 
hammer and sickle so prominent a 
few blocks away—I was given lame 
excuses: a proper supporting base 
for the flag had not been found; the 
Embassy was in temporary quarters; 
the only flag available had 48 stars, 
etc. No United States Information 
Service office had been opened, 
though I was told that an acting 
USIS Officer had been assigned to 
Guinea. The International Coopera- 
tion Administration had done almost 
nothing except to send several people 
to make surveys. By the end of 1959 
no further evidence of ICA’s interest 
had been manifest. 

In early January 1960, Times re- 
porter Oakes stated flatly: “American 
help has so far amounted to 5,000 
tons of rice, 3,000 tons of flour and 
teacher.” The school 
teacher—Dr. Gadsen—seemed to be 
doing more to develop good relations 
with Guineans than the entire Em- 
bassy staff. She was teaching English 
to civil servants and school teachers 
—very few people in the country 
speak English—and seemed to have 
been accepted to an extraordinary 
degree by Guinean officials and by 
people at various levels. She told 
me with obvious regret that being 


one school 


a Negro was a distinct asset to her, 
although after talking with her, | 
thought her personality, character 
and enthusiasm would have carried 
her far anywhere. 

“From the first day of 
pendence,” Oakes reported, “the door 
has been as wide open to the West 
as to the East; but until recently, 
only the East walked in.” This same 
thing was repeated by highly placed 
officials of the Guinean Government, 
including President Touré himself. 
It was also the view of Adrian Pelt, 


inde- 
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the distinguished international ad- 
ministrator who has carried out so 
many trouble-shooting assignments 
in the past for the League of Nations 
and the UN. At the personal request 
of UN Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, Pelt heads a special UN 
mission to Guinea, with the assist- 
ance of one veteran international ad- 
ministrator and a small but able in- 
ternational staff. 

Neither the Secretary General nor 
Pelt underestimated the symbolic im- 
portance of Guinea. Pelt and his as- 
sociates are working closely with 
Touré and other Guinean officials in 
improving administrative, economic 
and financial structure and policies. 
Apparently, Touré trusts them which, 
in the light of his experiences and 
orientation, is a great compliment 
indeed. (He once told a meeting of 
his party leaders: “Beware of all the 
world, even Sékou Touré.”) They 
are convinced that Touré. wants to 
establish friendly relations with all 
nations, Western as well as Eastern, 
and that he is almost desperately 
anxious to obtain more Western aid. 
They believe that the Western nations 
have been unwise in their aloofness, 
which appears to Guineans as hos- 
tility. They particularly regret that 
the U.S. has little for 
Guinea to date and shown so little 
understanding of its importance. 

Guinea is a one-party state. It is 
dominated by Sékou Touré, 39 years 
old, who is suspicious of almost 
everything and everybody and whose 
political, economic and social views 
are fuzzy and somewhat suspect. He 
is, nevertheless, a leader of stature, 
who seems genuinely devoted to de- 
veloping his country, advancing the 
claims of emerging Africa and to 
the cause of African unity, although 
these represent goals rather than 
actualities, 

In November 1958, Touré joined 
with Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Min- 
ister of Ghana, in agreeing to form 
a “confederacy” or “union”-—the 
synonymous use of terms with dif- 
ferent noteworthy— 
which was intended to be the “nucleus 


done so 


meanings is 





of a union of West African states,” 
But Touré has shown no cagerness 
to press for a constitution for the 
and it remains largely 
a personal agreement between two 
African leaders. Possibly he is re. 
luctant to go too far with Ghana and 
with Nkrumah until he’ can see more 
clearly the possibilities of future re. 
lations with the French Community 
states—which are showing signs of 
moving toward independence—and 
until he can assess the significance of 


new “union,” 


the emergence of other African states, 
notably Nigeria. 

In July 1959, at a meeting with 
Nkrumah and President William V, 
S. Tubman of Liberia at Sanniquelli, 
Liberia, Touré joined with Tubman 
in favoring a weaker proposal for 
African unity than Nkrumah desired, 
The Sanniquelli Declaration, perhaps 
the most concrete proposal for Afri- 
can unity yet advanced by major 
African leaders, suggested a special 
conference of all independent African 
states in 1960 to work out a charter 
for a community of independent 
African states, in which each member 
would “maintain its own national 
identity and constitutional structure.” 
Thus, it is clear that while Touré 
is a genuine apostle of African in- 
dependence and unity, he is playing 
a cautious game and waiting until 
he can get a clearer picture of the 
rapidly changing African scene. 

Guineans may have an exaggerated 
idea of their importance in the world, 
for independence is a heady brew and 
the flattering attention of the Com- 


munist states has inflated their egos. | 


But Guineans, like all emerging 
peoples, are sensitive to the treatment 
they receive from others. “If you 
could give a message to the American 
people,” I asked a young Guinean 
Foreign Office official as I waited 
with him for my interview with 
Touré, “what would you say?” ‘I 
would tell them,” he replied promptly, 
“that above all they should respect 
our dignity. Aid is essential, but um 
less we can keep our self-respect, we 
are lost.” Then he added, proudly: 
“In Guinea now we have faith.” 
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SOVIET 


Russia is using a campaign of ‘psychological 


disarmament’ against the West 


CULTURAL 


By Frederick C. Barghoorn 





Frederick C. Barghoorn, Professor of Political Science 
at Yale University, was attached to the United States 
Embassy in Moscow from 1941 to 1947, Author of The 
Soviet Image of the United States and Soviet Russian 
Nationalism, he contributed the section on the Commu- 
nist party to the volume entitled Modern Political Parties. 
He has written for many periodicals, including Foreign 
Affairs and the Journal of American History. In this 
article he explores the use of cultural exchanges to 
create a positive world-wide image of Soviet civilization. 





7. IMPORTANCE of cultural diplomacy as a factor 
in international affairs has been underscored in the 
past two or three years. During his September 1959 visit 
to the United States, Nikita Khrushchev repeatedly as- 
serted that the Soviet Union stood for the broadest 
possible cultural and scientific exchanges, and in Decem- 
ber of that year, after long and arduous negotiation, the 
US.-Soviet agreement on educational, scientific and 
cultural exchange, originally concluded in January 1958, 
was extended for another two years. In 1959, too, the 
U.S. State Department established.a new Bureau. of In- 
ternational Cultural Relations. Large-scale. and expensive 
efforts such as the Soviet Exhibition of Science, Tech- 
nology and Culture in New York, or the American Na- 
tional Exposition in Moscow, were also major recent 
features of the Soviet-American exchange program, In- 
dications are that communications of this kind will in- 
crease between the two super-powers and that both will 
continue to expand their exchange programs with the 
rest of the world as well. 

The term cultural diplomacy is a useful one to apply 
to the Soviet campaign of international public relations. 
One might define the term as efforts, particularly by 
exchange of persons, but also by exchanging publica- 
tions, art materials, etc., to increase the influence of the 
culture or “way of life” of one nation with respect to 
other nations. In a word, cultural diplomacy is the con- 
duct of cultural relations for political objectives, or at 
least with an awareness of the possible political con- 
sequences of such relations. 

Some non-Communist countries, such as France, Ger- 
many or the United Kingdom, have had long experience 
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in this field, but until quite recently, the United States 
had no such organized program. The Soviet Union, on 
the other hand, has almost from its founding carried 
on a massive, systematic and aggressive program of 
cultural diplomacy. Creating a “socialist culture” has 
been one of the Kremlin’s central preoccupations, and 
the export of Soviet culture has for several generations 
been a major task of Soviet foreign policy. Of course, 
substantial resources were devoted to this program only 
when the USSR was strong. For some time before and 
after World War II, Moscow was too preoccupied with 
other tasks to mount a major effort in cultural diplomacy. 
For this reason, the post-Stalin “cultural offensive” 
caught many in the West by surprise. 

What are the main calculations underlying Soviet 
cultural diplomacy? Both text and context of official 
statements indicate that one of the chief purposes is 
to facilitate the success of the Communist “peace of- 
fensive.” Soviet leaders invariably couple their statements 
praising “freedom of contacts” with assurances that con- 
tacts and exchanges promote peace. This shrewd, com- 
plex tactic involves, for example, establishing personal 
and professional connections which foster the image of 
the USSR as a peace-loving country. It also serves to 
identify the Soviet Union with scientific and artistic 
pursuits which people tend to associate with peace and 
human welfare. 

If, then, the chief purpose is to support the peace 
propaganda campaign and to contribute to the “psycho- 
logical. disarmament” of non-Communists, the second 
important purpose is to create a positive image of Soviet 
“socialist” civilization. Displays of scientific, technologi- 
cal, medical and other achievements are designed to 
foster admiration for and good will toward the Soviet 
Union, particularly among idealistic and discontented 
intellectuals in the underdeveloped countries. 

In this connection it is important to realize that the 
USSR has worked energetically and systematically to 
capitalize on the predispositions of its target audiences. 
The strategy in much of its intercultural communication 
is to‘establish in the minds of the foreign audience identi- 
fications between Soviet values and the values cherished 
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by the audience, be it in India, Indonesia, Cuba or 
Ethiopia. Large numbers of specialists are being trained 
in the history, languages and literatures of virtually every 
people in the world so that Soviet cultural diplomats are 
indoctrinated with at least a formal attitude of respect 
for their cultures and achievements, 

While Soviet representatives abroad have often been 
hampered by such essential features of the Soviet system 
as fear of establishing intimate personal relations with 
foreigners, they have usually been quite successful in 
situations where lavish display, pageantry and the rhetoric 
of good intentions could produce the desired effects. 
Indian intellectuals may find their Soviet counterparts 
personally stiff and uncommunicative, but Soviet mu- 
sicians and dancers performing local dances will be 
quite successful, 


NOTHER MOTIVE for the Kremlin cultural campaign 
A: related to domestic propaganda. The regime’s 
prestige is bolstered by the acclaim which greets per- 
formances of Soviet artists abroad or the achievements 
of Soviet scientists. This reinforces the picture of the 
Soviet Union as the leader of “progressive mankind.” 
It is relatively simple, moreover, for the controlled Com- 
munist press to create an appearance of overwhelming 
success for Soviet activities abroad, whether applied to 
performances of the Bolshoi Ballet, Soviet exhibits in 
Brussels or New York, or the travels of Premier Khrush- 
chev himself. 

In addition, there is the Kremlin’s well-known desire 
to obtain useful information abroad. By now the hard- 
working, note-taking Soviet traveler is a familiar figure 
to many Europeans and Americans. If Soviet travelers 
and students abroad, who have been trained primarily in 
the humanities or social sciences, appear to devote less 
attention to acquiring new information than to dis- 
seminating Soviet propaganda, this is definitely not true 
of scientists and engineers. 

Even the more political types of Soviet citizen abroad 
engage in a great deal of information gathering which 
might be useful in Soviet foreign propaganda. While 
intelligence and espionage considerations probably do 
not play a preponderant role, they do play some part. 
Testimony by a number of Soviet defectors indicates that 
Moscow frequently employs cultural relations as a 
“cover” for intelligence activities. And this impression 
is strengthened by the constant warnings the Soviet press 
issues against the West trying to utilize cultural exchanges 
for subversive purposes in the USSR. 

Clearly, Moscow attributes great importance to cul- 
tural diplomacy and believes it can reap rich rewards 
by successfully practicing it. Should the West therefore 
spurn it? Is it an advantageous instrument only to 
totalitarian countries? The answer to both questions is 
no. The logic of contemporary events requires expansion 
of international communication, and the fanaticism and 





hysteria historically associated with totalitarianism will 
probably be lessened in an atmosphere of free communica. 
tion. Those Western diplomats—though many old-line 
professionals still think cultural diplomacy is uncon. 
ventional, the majority in London and Washington seem 
to approve—who believe that in the long run such cul. 
tural relations can facilitate gradual erosion of totali- 
tarianism are probably right. 

The Kremlin, of course, realizes that freedom of com. 


munication presents great risks for a regimented society, } 


and surely does not intend an early raising of the Iron 
Curtain. Though Soviet jamming of the Voice of America 
and other foreign radio broadcasts earlier in the year 
was selective rather than total, the USSR seems to have 


reintensified its strong campaign against foreign broad. 


casts since the ill-fated U-2 flight. Jamming of 
certain foreign radios, such as Radio Liberty (staffed 
largely by Soviet refugees), has continued, 

Soviet tourism has grown rapidly and three million 
Soviet citizens, in spite of obstacles interposed, were 
permitted to visit the American Exhibition in Moscow 
last summer, though there was a concurrent and massive 
propaganda campaign depreciating both the Exhibition 
and American culture. But barriers to normal communica- 
tion with Soviet citizens continue, reinforced by frequent 
newspaper warnings about “foreign intelligence services.” 
Nevertheless, there are grounds for believing that if and 
when contacts between Russians and Americans become 


may diminish in intensity. 

In the interim, there are more modest but certainly 
real rewards to be reaped in exchanges. Perhaps the 
most obvious is in deepening our understanding of the 
social and political system which challenges us, and of 
expanding the professional competence of young spe- 
cialists who will be our future experts on the USSR 
and its policies, 

Soviet cultural diplomacy presents a challenge the 
West must meet. Patience, resourcefulness and a happy 
combination of governmental and private enterprise are 


required. We must not permit the Kremlin to deny us} 


access to Soviet communications facilities and to prevent 
people from establishing normal contacts with Soviet 


citizens. Nor must we allow Soviet propagandists to 7 


present their views unchallenged. Many fail to under- 
stand the complexity of Soviet communications behavior. 
While there is little doubt democracy would benefit far 
more than totalitarianism from a crumbling of the bar- 
riers between free and Communist worlds, we must be 
wary of mistaking appearances for realities. To a very 
great degree those responsible for conducting Moscow’ 
cultural diplomacy have sought to create the appearance 
of communication rather than its reality. But the re 
sults to date of American efforts to cope with the chal- 
lenge of Communist cultural diplomacy are, on the 
whole, encouraging. 
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NATIONAL REPORTS 





| Military Sites vs. Public Parks 


A $ URBAN AND industrial sprawl 


have reached into vast unoc- 
 cupied areas in recent years, Ameri- 
' cans have been repeatedly warned 
that they are in danger of losing 
their natural heritage of forests and 
plains, of unspoiled seashore and 
lake front, and of the wild inhabit- 
ants of the diminishing open spaces. 
The threat stems in part from the 
inexorable pressure of population 
growth, By the year 2000, if the pre- 
sent trend continues, we will have 
an average of 90 people per square 
mile—about double today’s 
) age. 


aver- 


Population growth in turn gene- 
rates new attempts to exploit land 
for its mineral, timber and grazing 
resources. The modern menace to 
wilderness America, however, de- 
rives not alone from simple human 
pressure for living and producing 
space, but from changed land use 
unrelated to consumer requirements. 
A major agency of this change is 
the military establishment, which is 
not noted for its devotion to conser- 
vation. Since 1937 the total amount 
of land held by the armed forces 
has expanded from three million 
acres to some 31.3 million acres, an 
increase of more than 1,000 percent. 
In the past 20 years the average an- 
nual increase in military land use 
has been greater than the one million 
additional acres now being diverted 
each year to industrial and_resi- 
dential purposes. 

Not all this expansion in military 
land use was the result of wartime 








JoHN Lorton is an editorial writer 
for the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
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By John Lofton 


mobilization. Between 1944 and 
1959 military land holdings rose by 
11 million acres. As late as 1955, 
when Congress called a temporary 
halt to the trend, the armed services 
were taking over land at the rate of 
50,000 acres a week. Today, within 
the 48 contiguous states, the services 
control a domain as large as the 
state of Virginia. And there are un- 
mistakable signs that they would like 
to make it much larger. 

An important reason for expansion 
of military real estate, aside from 
the long-range growth of the armed 
forces, has been the increasing em- 
phasis on air warfare with nuclear 
weapons. In historical terms, the 
military plane is an infant new- 
comer to the American landscape, 
but despite its recent arrival, it has 
already wrought spectacular changes 
in the national scene. The crowding 
of the airways has become obvious 
in the past few years as nearly 40,000 
military craft compete for space 
with the ever growing number of 
civilian planes. And these planes re- 
quire large service areas on the 
ground. As military craft evolve into 
nuclear rockets and space ships, the 
use of the skies and the land by 
mechanical birds will become still 
more intrusive. Demands for testing 
sites, such as that at Cape Canaveral, 
and for launching sites for operation- 
al missiles, are likely to multiply. 
The Interior Department now gets 
four or five requests a year for mili- 
tary sites on refuge land. A House 
committee which reported on: mili- 
tary land use three years ago said 
then that, if all pending applications 
were approved, defense agencies 


would control nearly 40 million 
acres of land surface area in the U.S. 
and Alaska, plus inland and offshore 
air space overlaying a surface area 
of 602,000 square miles, an expanse 
more than twice the size of Texas. 

Since the time of that Congression- 
al study, the Defense Department 
has been more discreet in its terri- 
torial demands. Early this year the 
department’s Office of News Services 
pointed out that defense acreage 
holdings, excluding Alaska and 
Hawaii (note the exclusions), had 
actually decreased in fiscal 1959. 
But there is no reason to suppose 
that the end of the acquisitive trend 
is in sight. Though the Defense De- 
partment has let it be known that its 
expansion program for fiscal 1961 
now contemplates control of only 
4,072 additional acres, it was care- 
ful to note that this was “exclusive 
of missile requirements which have 
not yet been established.” 

The effect of military flight on 
wilderness areas and their wild resi- 
dents is becoming evident. Although 
the Air Force has existed as a sepa- 
rate service for only 12 years, it 
already controls more land in the 
continental United States (Alaska 
excluded) than the total allocated for 
all wildlife refuges. Yet the Air Force 
has shown on several occasions in re- 
cent years that it covets the limited 
space set aside for hard-pressed birds 
and animals. Several years ago the 
Air Force proposed to establish a 
bombing range just south of the 
Aransas National Wildlife Refuge. 
the winter home of the almost extinct 
whooping crane on the Gulf coast of 
Texas. The project was called off in 
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1955 only after loud protests by 
American conservationists and by 
the Canadian government, which was 
(and is) trying to protect the breed- 
ing ground of the rare bird, then rep- 
resented by fewer than two dozen 
individuals. 

Within the past year the Air 
Force has set its sights on three un- 
usual public preserves, valuable either 
for the sanctuary they provide for 
wildlife or for the natural features 
they perpetuate for an ever more 
mechanized society. In two of these 
areas—the Cape Romain National 
Wildlife Refuge in South Carolina 
and the Kennesaw Mountain Nation- 
al Battlefield Park near Atlanta, 
Georgia—the threat of military in- 
cursion has been removed at least 
temporarily as a result of opposition 
by an aroused public. 

The third subject of recent Air 
Force attention has been the great 
Desert Game Range in Nevada, es- 
tablished for the protection of ante- 
lope, deer, turkeys and the rare Nel- 
son bighorn mountain sheep. The De- 
fense Department has already ac- 
quired control of a portion of the 
Desert Game Range on a temporary 
use basis and is now taking legisla- 
tive steps to secure a 10-year with- 
drawal and reservation of the tract. 
Air Force interest in using a part 
of the Game Range came to public 
attention during the last session of 
Congress when a bill was prepared 
to withdraw for military purposes 
(presumably target practice) 81,000 
acres of public land in Nevada. As 
first drafted, the legislation not only 
failed to make clear that the land in- 
volved was the Game Range but also 
permitted the area to revert to the 
general public domain when military 
use was terminated. On being asked 
by the Budget Bureau to comment on 
the bill, the Interior Department op- 
posed the original draft and recom- 
mended that an agreement with the 
Defense Department be worked out 
to insure protection of the para- 
mount wildlife values. 

As resubmitted in the present ses- 
sion of Congress, the bill on the 


Nevada range (H. R. 10402) pro- 
vides for an agreement between the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to safeguard 
wildlife values. But the measure still 
does not identify the Desert Game 
Range, and the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior is expressly 
limited by the requirements of na- 
tional defense. Moreover, the bill 
permits the Air Force to acquire any 
of the land involved “by purchase, 
condemnation or otherwise.” 

In the case of the two other areas 
that came recently under military 
sights, a takeover was avoided, in 
one instance, only by a firm stand 
on the part of the Secretary of the 
Interior and, in the other instance, 
by the intervention of two members 
of Congress who held influential 
positions in the Senate and House 
Armed Services Committees. 

At Kennesaw Mountain National 
Battlefield Park the Air Force want- 
ed to install an underground radar 
and communications control center. 
The park site was chosen despite 
suitable locations nearby. 
Though the area involved is small 
and the project would not have rep- 


other 


resented a serious change in the 
nature of the park, conservation 
groups were worried over possible 
future modifications of the center 
and over the precedent such a park 
use would set. They were heartened, 
therefore, when in January, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
declined the Air Force request and 
suggested that the service investigate 
alternative sites. 

In the Cape Romain area citizens 
and conservationists first became 
alarmed last June when an Air Force 
spokesman proposed the use of the 
refuge as a gunnery range. What 
such an intrusion would have meant 
becomes apparent when it is pointed 
out that in a recent National Park 
Service survey, Cape Romain was 
counted as part of the less than seven 
per cent of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coastline still under public owner- 
ship for the enjoyment of all citizens. 
The 60,000-acre refuge on the coast 





of South Carolina is an ex; anse of 
land and water providing « retreat 
for waterfowl, shorebirds, song birds 
and wild turkeys, as well as otters, 
alligators and turtles, 
Acquired soon after the start of the 
program to implement the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act of 1°29, Cape 
Romain has since been referred to 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service as 
“one of he outstanding wildlife re. 
fuges in the East.” 

Despite the vigorous opposition of 
local residents, of the Interior De. 
partment and the South Carolina 
Wildlife Resources Commission, in 
the person of Dr. G. Robert Lum, 
director of the 
vision of Commercial Fisheries, the 


loggerhead 


commission’s Di- 


Air Force persisted in its efforts to 
gain access to the refuge. As late as 
the first week in February, it told 
South Carolina’s 
Thurmond that it had not given up 
hope of obtaining authority to use 
Romain as a target range for medi- 
um bombers. About this time Con- 
gressman L. Mendel Rivers, in whose 
district the refuge is located, ex- 
ploded in opposition and reminded 
the service to take note of his senior- 
ity in the House Armed Services 
Committee. Rivers is number three 
man below the chairman and heads 
one of the Armed Services subcom- 
mittees. Thurmond is well ‘up the 
ladder in the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and chairs the Subcom- 
mittee on Procurement. The Ait 
Force finally abandoned the plan in 
mid-February. 

The concern of conservationists 
over the Romain Refuge, the Kenne- 
saw Mountain Park and the Desert 
Game Range comes ironically after 
a campaign in Congress aimed at 
curbing unnecessary take-overs of 
Federal land. In 1955 the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Com 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
Representative (now Senator) Clair 
Engle of California, began a study 
of land acquisition by the armed 
services. The committee found that 
in the 18 months preceding June 30, 
1955, defense agencies had bee 
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grabbing land at the rate of five 
geres per minute during every min- 
ute of the 547 days involved. With- 
drawals of public lands, Engle re- 
ported later, were being “finalized” 
within executive departments by 
executive action. The procedure was 
discontinued only when Engle on 
October 29 of that year requested 
the Interior Department to hold up 
further withdrawals pending con- 
sideration of the question by Con- 
gress. 

In a report to Congress in 1957, 
Engle revealed that defense agencies 
then controlled more than 30 million 
acres in the United States and 
Alaska and had applications pending 
for the withdrawal of 10 million 
additional acres. Doubts were cast 
on the genuineness of the military 
land hunger when an Air Force 
Board of Inquiry disclosed that, of 
144 million acres held by the Air 
Force on October 9, 1957, 5.7 
million acres were, in fact, in excess 
of that service’s current and long- 
range needs. Only nine months 
earlier the Air Force had described 
all of its holdings as “fully utilized 
and needed for the foreseeable 
future,” 

As a result of the exertions of 
Engle and his committee, Congress 
in 1958 passed a law requiring Con- 
gressional approval of any with- 
drawal for military use of more than 
5,000 acres of public land. With its 
injunction to the military to obey 
local game laws and to cooperate 
with the states in taking conservation 
measures, the Engle Act has pro- 
duced a marked improvement in the 
attitude of the services toward their 
stewardship over Federal lands. But 
the new statute, constructive though 
it is, leaves considerable latitude for 
capricious military pre-emptions of 
federal land. Its requirement of Con- 
sessional approval for withdrawals 
of more than 5,000 acres applies 
oly to “public lands,” a distinctive 
tm which embraces those limited 
areas put within the public domain 
by specific act of Congress, and those 
much more extensive areas to which 
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the United States holds title as a 
consequence of cession by _inter- 
national agreement or treaty. But 
“public lands” do not include those 
Federally owned tracts acquired by 
purchase, condemnation or as gifts. 
These “acquired lands”—consisting 
of some 50 million acres and in- 
cluding many of the wildlife refuges 
of the East—are not covered by the 
provisions of the Engle Act. Cape 
Romain and other areas like it 
(about a million acres in the east) 
are thus still subject to disposition 
by executive action. The Interior De- 
partment may be called upon to grant 
a special permit for military use of 
a refuge. And with national defense 
given as justification, such requests 
may become hard to resist despite 
the fact that the military services de- 
mands have been shown to be ex- 
cessive. Furthermore, there is no 
guarantee that future Interior secre- 
taries will be as devoted to conserva- 
tion as Secretary Seaton has been so 
far. 

Without the leverage of a Con- 
gressional hearing, opponents of 
military inroads on wildlife and park 
preserves would be hard put to find 
out whether the Air Force and other 
services have improved the machine- 
ry for determining their land needs. 
While the Engle Committee com- 
mended the Air Force for the con- 
structive self-analysis in its board 
of inquiry report, the group con- 
demned the “incalculable wasteful- 
ness” of Air Force control of un- 
needed and unused land and empha- 
sized the inquiry board’s finding that 
“no valid criteria existed for deter- 
mining range sizes.” 

By extending to “acquired lands” 
the necessity of legislative approval 
for changes in the status of large 
tracts, Congress could provide pro- 
tection to many significant areas not 
covered by the Engle Act. But such 
an amendment (not yet introduced 
by anyone) is only one of several 
essential statutory safeguards if ithe 
natural landscape is to be maintained 
undisturbed in a few places ‘for the 
quiet enjoyment of space age citi- 


zens, Another measure is the Wilder- 
ness Bill which would preserve in 
their primeval state certain unde- 
veloped areas of Federal land (about 
two per cent of the total), including 
qualifying wildlife refuges. Passage 
of the Wilderness Bill might give the 
Secretary of the Interior the power 
needed to safeguard permanently 
such areas as Cape Romain and the 
Desert Game Range. A third key item 
of legislation is the National Sea- 
shore Bill (two versions were offered 
in the last Congress) which would 
authorize the national Government to 
acquire a few of the rapidly disap- 
pearing sections of uninhabited 
ocean front for public enjoyment. 
Though the Wilderness Bill and the 
National Seashore Bill have both 
been under discussion for several 
years, neither has reached a vote in 
Congress. 

Regardless of what legislation is 
adopted, the status of Federal land 
would (and should) still be subject 
to change by future acts of Congress 
in order to accommodate genuine 
military and other needs. A require- 
ment of Congressional action would, 
however, help to insure more careful 
consideration of military exigencies. 

As they look toward the future, 
Americans should realize that exist- 
ing and proposed conservation pro- 
grams represent little more than a 
holding action in the effort to per- 
petuate the natural America of the 
past. Present Federal waterfowl re- 
fuges constitute but a minimal na- 
tional attempt to compensate for the 
120 million acres of former water- 
fowl habitat already appropriated by 
agriculture and industry before the 
conservation system was well started. 
As hunting increases with population, 
the existing refuges will be less able 
to protect the beleaguered birds. 

By the end of the century, accord- 
ing to Winthrop Rockefeller, mem- 
ber of a family that has done much 
for conservation, the United States 
will need 40 times the land now 
set aside for the national parks and 
scenic areas. The present trend offers 
little hope of attaining the goal. 
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U.S. needs more money and new equipment to develop an 


effective deterrent to the Soviet fleet and to close 


The Submarine Gap 


By Anthony Harrigan 


HILE THE MISSILE gap has 
serious-minded citizens prop- 

erly alarmed, scant attention is paid 
to the equally dangerous gap in the 
Most 
Americans seem as oblivious of the 
danger to the United States from 
under the seas as they were of the 
missile threat before the first sputnik. 
But there is no excuse for igno- 
The Soviet 
submarine 


nation’s submarine defenses. 


indifference: 
Union is the greatest 
power in the world, with an under- 
sea fleet of 450 in comparison with 
the 110 submarines in the U.S. Navy. 
When Hitler launched his submarine 
campaign, which very nearly brought 
the free world to its knees, the Ger- 
man Navy had no more than 47 sub- 
marines, 

The gravity of the submarine 
threat struck naval observers with 
new intensity last May when a Soviet 
submarine was photographed on the 
surface south of Iceland. What caused 
agitation in Washington was the con- 


rance or 


figuration of the submarine as a 
ballistic missile carrier. The ballistic 
missile ports, clearly discernible in 
the superstructure, were an indica- 
tion that the Soviets may be ahead 
of the United States in submarines of 
the Polaris type, and not far behind 
in nuclear-powered submarines. Sena- 
tor Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.), an 
advocate of greater preparedness for 
undersea warfare, said recently: “I 
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personally believe that the Soviets 
will, before too long, put on display 
not one but several atomic-power 
submarines.” 


Armed 


missiles, 


with 
submarines 


only air-breathing 
Soviet could 
rain destruction on the East, West 
and Gulf coasts. In a single massive 
attack, the Soviet undersea fleet could 
strike at two-thirds of the productive 
capacity of the United States and 
one-half its population. Elsewhere in 
the free world—in Latin America, 
for example 





the Soviet submarine 
fleet could be used as a means of 
recent 


international blackmail. As 


events in Argentina conclusively 
demonstrated, smaller powers friend- 
ly to the United States are utterly 
lacking in modern weapons with 
which to detect and destroy sub- 
marines. 

In evaluating the Soviet submarine 
menace, the American public must 
bear in mind that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is an oceanic 
league; the United States and its 
principal allies are separated by vast 
oceans that are the submarine’s ele- 
ment. If the U.S. is not to be cut 
off from its allies, it must maintain 
control of the seas or else the NATO 
countries could be separated and 
separately destroyed. The importance 
of such control is evident from the 
statistical facts that 99 per cent of 
all tonnage moving to and from the 
U.S. is transported in ships, and of 
77 strategic raw materials, the U.S. 
is self-sufficient in only 11. 

The near success of the Nazi sub- 





marine offensive was not lost on the ™ Defen 
rulers of the Soviet Union. But the has s 
task of countering the Soviet under. ordin 
sea fleet is far more diflicult than @ marin 
the struggle against Hitler. As Vice § js the 
Admiral W. G. Cooper pointed out § range 
recently: “We traded ships for sub. § eleme 
marines and we won because wethe $ 
could build ships faster than the BR destrc 
enemy could replace the submarines f Pacifi 


we sank. But this kind of war is§ year 
unthinkable against missile-launching § and — 
submarines. We cannot trade cities, @ under 
industrial plants and strategic bases 160 « 
for submarines.” » tion 

The need, therefore, is for a major suffici 
breakthrough in anti-submarine war. seas | 
fare. But the money for such a break. Nu 
through is not forthcoming. The§ are tr 
country hears about dramatic rocket are d 
weapons, spectacular developments inf the h 
the anti-missile field and the epochal job it 
voyages of nuclear submarines, but} subm: 
anti-submarine warfare lacks a bril-@the fl 
liant advocate like Vice Admiral of co 
Hyman Rickover. It is without the be fe 
sensational attributes of the missile §f forces 
field. One estimate is that anti-sub-@ enoug 
marine warfare (ASW) _ receives) the Al 
only 15 per cent of the Navy’s budget, that tl 
which is not due to lack of concemg the co 
within the Navy itself, but lack off fleet a 
national interest in this phase off One 
defense. accore 

The task facing ASW commanders thusia 
is enormous. Vice Admiral John §,§ mistah 
Thach, recently named commanderf tactic. 
of the Anti-Submarine Force. US.Jj convo: 
Pacific Fleet, says that “we must haveff island. 
detection measured in miles instead fensiv 
of yards. We must have instant asf “puncl 
surance that what we detect is really attitud 
a submarine. We must be able tog the oc 
keep close tabs on millions of square§ Indeec 
miles of ocean, to a depth of nearly marin 
1,000 feet, ’round the clock, seve the ec 
days a week, in every area of the killer 
world where submarines could secre the b 
ly position themselves for a surprise Marin 
attack upon us or our allies. In short target 
we must be able to place our weapon Wartin 
over every potentially hostile sub Nav 
marine, as the surest deterrent ! a close 
hostility. We can’t do that today.'B feet p 

Vice Admiral Edmund B. Taylet Ventior 
commander of the Anti-Submarimsingle 
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mn the™ Defense Force, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, 
it theft has said that destroyers are the co- 
inder. # ordinating member of the anti-sub- 
than @ marine warfare team. The destroyer 
Vice Bis the ASW weapon with the widest 
d out range of capabilities, but like other 
: sub. § elements charged with defense against 
e welthe Soviet submarine menace, the 
n the destroyer forces in both Atlantic and 
arines & Pacific Fleets are overage. Only this 
yar is year is a large-scale modernization 
ching § and rehabilitation program getting 
cities, @ under way; while designed to give 
bases & 160 destroyers new life, new detec- 
tion and new capability, it is not 
major) sufficient to meet the Soviet under- 
» war-fy seas challenge. 
break-@ Numbers of surface sub-hunters 
The are tremendously important. Not only 
rocket § are destroyers needed to work with 
nts infj the hunter-killer task forces whose 
pochal™@ job it is to seek out and kill enemy 
s, but¥ submarines, but the work horses of 
a bril-@ the fleet have the all-important task 
dmiral@ of convoy escort. If England is to 
ut the be fed in wartime, U.S. destroyer 
missile forces must be large and modern 
ti-sub- enough to protect convoys crossing 
eceives) the Atlantic. At present, it is unlikely 
udget, § that the U.S. has the ships to perform 
oncerng the convoy task without stripping its 
ack off fleet around the globe. 
ase off One reason convoy protection is 
accorded little attention and less en- 
anders thusiasm is that some Americans 
ohn S.fmistakenly view it as a defensive 
nanderf tactic. The British, who know that 
, USfconvoys mean life itself for their 
st havejisland, regard escorting as an of- 
nsdealg Setive operation. They speak of 
ant as} “punching a convoy through.” Their 
really) attitude is that if a convoy gets across 
ble tog the ocean, the enemy has lost a battle. 
square Indeed, except against missile sub- 
nearly # Marines, whose targets are on land, 
sevenithe convoy escorts, not the hunter- 
of the killer task forces, are likely to have 
secret the best chances of killing sub- 
urpri#§ Marines, This is so because the first 
1 short, 'arget of most enemy submarines in 
eapony Wartime would be the convoys. 
e sub— Naval commanders who have made 
ent tM Close study of the Soviet submarine 
today. fleet point to the likelihood of a con- 
Taylor. ventional naval war, rather than a 
marie single colossal atomic war. Suppose, 
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they say, that the Soviets were to 
send a large submarine force to Red 
China to bar U.S. ships from the 
Formosa Strait. No one would be 
able to determine whether the sub- 
marines heard on sonar were Russian 
or Chinese. Suppose these unidenti- 
fied submarines were to sink U.S. 
ships. Would the President order a 
nuclear attack on Russia? Such ac- 
tion, they say, is unlikely. It is only 
reasonable to suppose the American 
people would prefer conventional war 
to an exchange of H-bombs. There- 
fore, conventional naval warfare fea- 
turing anti-submarine activity is a 
real possibility. 

Anti-submarine forces are still al- 
most completely dependent upon 
World War II ships and weapons. 
Many ASW aircraft are overage. The 
aircraft carriers around which the 
hunter-killer task forces are built 
were constructed during World War 
II and are clearly outdated. They 
are tragically short of the data- 
processing equipment so essential in 
an age of high-speed submarines, Re- 
ports coming to a task-force com- 
mander from six destroyers, two 
killer subs and a squadron or more 
of helicopters and tracker planes, 
plus shore-based search aircraft, 
must be rapidly processed by auto- 
matic methods. But the data-process- 
ing and _ presentation equipment, 
routine in many American business 
enterprises, has not yet been bought 
for the commands upon which na- 
tional security depends. 

The destroyers are chiefly World 
War II types. Even if they were in 
good mechanical order, which be- 
cause of many years of high-speed 
steaming they are not, they would 
still be inadequate. Most are armed 
with weapons of World War II 
vintage such as the “hedgehogs,” a 
grenade-like device with a range of 
only 275 yards. With this sort of 
weapon a destroyer, no matter how 
effective its sonar, must be virtually 
on top of a submarine to destroy, it. 

Of the more than 200 destroyers 
in the Navy, less than 25 have anti- 
submarine rocket weapons of any 


sort. Only two of these rockets are 
of the latest type which will fire a 
weapon thousands of yards. The need, 
obviously, is for weapons that can 
strike at submarines equal to the 
distance at which they can be de- 
tected, 

While money has not been lav- 
ished on anti-submarine research, 
devoted officers and scientists have 
made some major advances in detec- 
tion ranges and kill capabilities. New 
sonar developed in the last year gives 
astonishing ranges. Moreover, a vari- 
able depth sonar trailed from ships 
can now penetrate the thermal layer 
in the ocean, below which sub- 
marines were immune from older 
sonar devices. 

With recent advances in detection 
have come two new weapons enabling 
surface ships to stand off great dis- 
tances from a submarine and strike 
at it, even while moving in the op- 
posite direction. One is ASROC, a 
long-range anti-submarine rocket now 
mounted on the USS Norfolk and the 
USS Perry, and the other a drone 
helicopter that can operate from the 
deck of a destroyer. With this drone, 
a destroyer commander will be able 
to dispatch a homing torpedo or 
atomic depth bomb miles from his 
ship. 

Whether new equipment and new 
ships will be ordered in sufficient 
quantity to provide an effective deter- 
rent to the Soviet submarine fleet is 
a moot point. No longer is there 
any question of the sub hunters’ 
ability to detect and destroy sub- 
marines, providing they have the 
tools for the job. The question now 
is whether the Administration has 
the will to invest in the necessary 
anti-submarine forces. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be 
a complete absence of a sense of 
urgency in this regard on the part 
of the President and his chief civilian 
advisers. Anti-submarine warfare has 
a low priority in the national defense 
effort. But either the U.S. rapidly 
creates strong new anti-submarine 
forces, or the Atlantic and Pacific 
become Russian lakes. 
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one of the important issues of the 
coming Presidential campaign. This 
is an oversimplification: No candi- 
date in his right mind would go to 
the American people as an advocate 
of war. The next President, whoever 
he may be and whatever party he 
belongs to, will do all in his power, 
consistent with national security and 
honor, to preserve the peace. 

It is mere conscienceless demagogy 
to suggest that one of the big Ameri- 
can parties is a “war party” and the 
other a “peace party.” The worst 
crimes and follies of appeasement 
were certainly committed under the 
Roosevelt Administration. But since 
1946, when there was bipartisan 
agreement on the need to stand firm 
against further Communist aggres- 
sion, the differences between the two 
parties in foreign policy have been 
relatively minor. A Republican Con- 
gress backed President Truman in his 
stand against the Soviet threat to 
Turkey and Greece and voted appro- 
priations for the Marshall Plan. The 
Republicans supported the war in 
Korea, although with some reserva- 
tions as to the self-imposed limita- 
tions under which it was fought and 
to the treatment of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

The Eisenhower-Dulles foreign pol- 
icy differed from the Truman-Ache- 
son more in method than in sub- 
stance. John Foster Dulles was more 
blunt and outspoken, more insistent 
on German rearmament, less tied to 
the psychological emotional 
apron-strings of the Roosevelt era, 
but there was little practical differ- 
ence between Democratic “contain- 
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ment” and Republican “liberation.” 
The uprising in the Soviet Zone of 
East Germany in 1953 and the more 
tragic and hard-fought revolt in 
Hungary in 1956 were allowed to 
pass without action. Under Truman 
and under Eisenhower the 
principle prevailed and we were com- 
mitted by a network of alliances, that 
began under Truman and advanced 
and developed under Eisenhower, to 
resist armed Communist aggression 
in Europe and Asia, We were not 
prepared, under either Administra- 
tion, to take the political and mili- 
tary risk of initiating a war of libera- 
tion for the captive peoples. 

The Democrats would have been 
in a position to capitalize on the 
foreign policy issue if they had taken 
a critical, or at least an aloof, attitude 
towards the futile venture in personal 
diplomacy which ended in Paris. 

But the prevalent opinion of 
Democratic strategists was that they 
must not allow their party to be 
undercut by the Administration on 
the issue of “peace.” In the same 
way the Administration was probably 
influenced by what happened in Eng- 
land. Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan went to Moscow but did not 
get a withdrawal of Khrushchev’s in- 
solent and provocative demand for 
removal of Western troops from West 
Berlin. But Macmillan blurred and 
softened the issue and set in motion 
a sequence of events: the conference 
of foreign ministers, Khrushchev’s 
visit to the United States, the invita- 
tion to Eisenhower to visit Russia, the 
arrangement of the summit meeting 
in Paris. And British voters, in- 
veterate wishful-thinkers where Soviet 
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designs are concerned, gave Macmijl. 
lan a handsome vote of «onfidence. 
The Republicans envisazed them. 
selves as able to pull off a simila 
stunt here and retain the |’residency 
by the attractive slogan: Peace and 
Prosperity. Because of Paris, they 
will have to rewrite their script, But 
the Democrats, who went along with 
summitry, and some of whose leaders 
still seem to be under the curio 
delusion that there is some intrinsic 
virtue in top-level talk regardless of 
whether there is any common ground 


4 


of discussion, are hardly in a posi. 


tion to say, I told you so. 


There are some nuances of differ.F 
ence in the attitudes of the two parties 


toward foreign affairs. On balance, 
Democrats have been friendlier to 
Israel, Republicans more inclined, if 
possible, to hold a balance between 
Israel and the Arab states. Repub- 
licans have been more wholehearted 
in their support of the Chinese Na 
tionalists, However, it seems quite 
probable that during the coming 
months the Chinese Reds will behave 
in such a way that it will be ex 
tremely difficult for a Democratic Ad: 
ministration to depart from the pres- 
ent nonrecognition policy. 

There “war” or “peace” 
issue between candidates for the 
nomination or between the two final 
competitors. There is something 
pathetically naive in a slogan posted 
on some cars in the academic com- 
munity where [| live: “Elect Stevenson 
President . . . Prevent Nuclear War.” 
For, if there is one sure thing in in 
ternational politics, it is that nuclear 
war, should such a calamity occur, 
would either be touched off by 4 
surprise Soviet attack, or by an att 
of Soviet or Red Chinese aggression. 

What the election campaign cal 
and should bring is elaboration o 
the candidates’ views on vital issue 
of foreign policy. Are they immune 
to the disease of summitry? Wil 
they link disarmament with foolprod! 
inspection? Will they stand firm 
exposed outposts like West Berlio 
Formosa, Korea? This is the sort 0 
thing citizens should try to find ott 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





ade By Harry C. Bredemeier and Jackson Toby. 


riow§® Wiley. 510 pp. $6.75. 


Tinsic 

agg off) «IN. THIS COLLECTION of readings 
round in social pathology, subtitled “Costs 
posi and Casualties in an Acquisitive 


Society,” Harry C. Bredemeier and 
diffe.p Jackson Toby, Rutgers University 
artiesg, sociologists, have made an interest- 
lance@ ing if not altogether successful at- 
er to tempt to sketch a general theory of 
ed, iif deviant behavior. They have tried 
tweenf, to define specifically a theory of 
epub§ American social problems and to 
sarted@ document and _ substantiate their 
e Na-@ theories with readings from a wide 
quite} variety of sources. 

The authors are remarkably stead- 
ehave fast, if not always successful, in their 
e ex intent to exclude all data which can- 
ic Ad-@ not be tucked neatly into their theo- 
pres retical scheme. “A situation must 
fulfill all three of the following con- 
ditions in order to be considered a 









oming 


yeace” 

r the social problem in this book... . It 
) final¥ involves people who are frustrated 
ethingh because they fail to meet the. . . 


posted standards of their society—or who 
com-f anticipate failing to meet these 
ensonp Standards. . . . It involves their at- 
War.’§ tempts to cope with this frustration 
in in-} and, in particular, the channeling of 
uclear} these attempts by the governing 
occut,f, Principles of American society. . . . 
by a) The form that this attempt to cope 
an act With frustration takes arouses wide- 
ssion.§ Spread concern within the society.” 
n can Oddly enough, the fact that “the 
on off Mterpretive framework imposed by 
issues these three conditions is not so flex- 
smun ible that [just] anything can be called 











Wil # social problem” appears to raise 
prod! no questions about the framework 
rm oof ‘self in the authors’ minds. In a 








Berlin. Classic non sequitur, they note that 
, aA : 

cort of this framework fits the analysis of 

id out. lance provided by leading socio- 
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logical theorists.” Talcott Parsons, 
“whose ideas we have borrowed 
freely,” and Robert K. Merton may 
or may not be pleased that they are 
cited in this context. 

The familiar starting point of the 
authors’ theory of social pathology, 
as so narrowly defined, is that we 
perceive nature, our fellows and our- 
selves in terms of socio-cultural 
standards which we have learned. 
These standards are expressed in 
symbols, the essentially arbitrary 
meanings with which a society by 
“consensus” invests all the data of 
personal experience. While men, un- 
like other creatures, are free from 
highly specific biological determina- 
tion of behavior, they are all the 
more dependent upon their fellows 
for the terms in which they respond 
to their environment and themselves. 

The sources and institutional sig- 
nificance of standards of value are 
not discussed. Neither is the insti- 
tutional framework in which they 
are set examined critically; it is 
simply a datum among data. Nor do 
the authors consider the implications 
of human plasticity for social change, 
or the processes by which human 
nature changes, Plasticity, symbol- 
ism, dependence and self-evaluation 
are static analytical categories of 
thought in this “conceptual over- 
view” of social problems. 

The authors argue that a person 
needs to feel adequate to the tasks 
his fellows think are rightly his, 
worthy of their approval in what 
he is and what he does, gratified ,by 
a sense of meaning or “point” to his 
life, and secure in the belief that 
others with whose lives his own is 


‘of Looking at Society’s Square Pegs 
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closely interwoven, and about whom 
he cares, also care about him. Again, 
these are formal and static categories. 

These general propositions on the 
nature of man and society are suc- 
ceeded by a more specific character- 
ization of American society in terms 
of four “governing principles.” They 
are materialism or secularism, self- 
reliance, competition and negotiated 
exchange (the principle of buying 
as cheaply and selling as dearly as 
These four 
principles” set the major terms on 


possible) . “governing 
which a person can gain a sense of 
adequacy, worthiness, 
and security. He acquires material 
goods by self-reliant negotiation in 
a competitive society, or he is frus- 
trated, and “frustrations are trans- 


gratification 


formed into social problems.” 

“Costs and casualties in an ac- 
quisitive society” sometimes run 
high. If we had any doubts about it, 
this book proves it. But the authors 
are uneasy; they “fear that the over- 
all impression of American society 
conveyed by our book is negative.” 
This simply will not do. Science, 
technology and rationality have their 
points. A high level of material wel- 
fare may even be necessary for per- 
sonal liberty and political democracy. 
“In short, we like American society 
and our criticisms ‘are not to be taken 
for over-all condemnation.” 

Fair enough, and probably good 
sense too, but the non-academic 
reader cannot help speculating about 
the intellectual and political environ- 
ment in which this italicized affirma- 
tion is thought necessary. Come, 
brave hearts, let us face up to it. 
Those for whom the affirmation is 
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thought necessary will not pardon us 
on its account. 

Braving the dangers of misunder- 
standing—and they truly are to be 
commended for it—the authors 
“suggest that a competitive struggle 
for material possessions and social 
status produces a high rate of human 
casualties and certain inefficiencies 
in social organization.” Conscious or 
unconscious rebellion against a social 
order arises when men fail to achieve 
the satisfactions they seek through 
socially acceptable means. Deviance 
is equated here with maladjustment. 

As C. Wright Mills comments in 
The Sociological Imagination, “In 
many ways the nub of liberal prac- 
ticality is revealed by . . . the notion 
of ‘adjustment’ and of its opposite. 
‘maladjustment.’” The sociologists 
of “liberal practicality” described by 
Mills “do not 
whether or not certain groups of in- 
dividuals, caught in underprivileged 
situations, can possibly achieve these 
goals [of adjustment to middle-class 
standards] without modification of 
the institutional 
whole.” Presumably because it is not 
of sufficiently widespread concern, 
Bredemeier and Toby do not raise 
this question except as it is implied 
in certain of the readings they in- 


usually consider 


framework as a 


clude in their collection. 

For example, in a selection from 
Man for Himself included in the 
book, Erich Fromm describes the 
“alienation” of Western man. “The 
market concept of value . . . has led 
to a similar concept of value with 
regard to people and particularly to 
oneself. The character orientation 
which is rooted in the experience of 
oneself as a commodity and of one’s 
value as exchange value I call the 
. . . In the 
marketing orientation man encoun- 
ters his own powers as commodities 
alienated from him. . . . Both his 
powers and what they create become 
estranged, something different from 
himself, something for others to 
judge and to use. . . . Indifference is 
what characterizes modern man’s re- 
lationship to himself and to others.” 


marketing orientation. 
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Our two sociologists introduce this 
radical critique of a society which 
derives its fundamental values from 
the market place with the deadpan 
observation that Fromm “comments 
on the process whereby the distri- 
butive principle of negotiated ex- 
change can emerge in the personal- 
ity as a basis for self-assessment.” 
Not only can it do so, but it does, 
and with generally painful and some- 
times disastrous consequences. 

In still more general terms, the 
theory of social problems advanced 
in this book takes little cognizance 
of the type of social critique epitom- 
ized by Freud’s Civilization and Its 
Discontents. “Men are not gentle, 
friendly creatures wishing for love, 
who simply defend themselves if 
they are attacked, but .. . 
ful measure of desire for aggression 
has to be reckoned as part of their 
instinctual endowment. . . . There 
are certain difficulties inherent in the 
very nature of culture which will] not 
yield to any efforts at reform.” The 
wisdom of the ages reverberates in 
Freud’s profound and brooding 
thoughts on human nature and the 


a power- 


pain-laden meaning of culture. 

These are socio-cultural dimen- 
sions of deviant behavior which are 
of only remote interest to our two 
theorists of social pathology. Who 
are the deviants in Nazi concentra- 
tion camps and Bolshevik slave labor 
camps, the jailers or the jailed? The 
authors doubtless will think the ques- 
tion unfair; it raises issues well be- 
yond the chosen scope of their book. 
But the query is not irrelevant when 
one confronts a general theory of 
deviant behavior. 

The authors have made “an effort 
to develop a theoretical framework 
for understanding and, ultimately, 
doing something about social prob- 
lems.” Their desire to alleviate hu- 
man suffering reflects no discredit 
upon them. As social theorists, how- 
ever, the limitations they impose 
upon themselves are crippling. To 
Freud and Fromm and Mills, the 
values and institutions of our society 
are its primary social problems; io 


Bredemeier and Toby, only some of 
the consequences are. Thei- failure 
to ask the ultimate social «estions J 
to place the problems with which 
they are concerned in their histori. 
cal and institutional context, to view 
social problems as much more than 
functional disorders, to regard the 
fundamental assumptions of Ameri. 


. can society as the crux of our social 


problems rather than merely their 
setting—all this appears to be not 
a limitation of scope, but a defect of 
theory and a deficiency of insight. 

Neither the authors nor American? 
society are wholly insensible to value | 
other than those of the market place, 
Bredemeier and Toby accept the 
principles of our competitive society 
—there is no arguing with a “con. 
sensus”’ for the theorists of functional 
order and adjustment—but they ob. 
ject to their application if it is “te 
lentess.” They recognize that the 
four “governing principles” do not 
always govern, but they touch upon 
the complexities of American value 
and institutions only to ignore the 
obvious necessity in all that follows 
to incorporate these complexitie 
into their theoretical scheme. 

The notion of “consensus” is just 
not sufficiently inclusive to embrace 
all the complexities, all the contra 
dictions, all of the conflicts offfi 
American values and __ institutions. 
The notion of “maladjustment” or 
functional disorder is not sufficiently) 


ated exchange are the dominanl) 


standards of American life—and 
there is no contesting that they are-Jvari 
then their meaning is significantly 
different now than before Worl 
War I or the Civil War. If they at 
the dominant notes of our sociel 
there nevertheless are overtones “isi 
cooperation, of interdependence, 4 
compassion or charity, of noma 
quisitive aims and values. Reet 
ence to “governing” principles leavé 
these problems of conflicting valué 
unresolved, in theory no less that 
in the real world. 





Winning the West 


A Distant Trumpet. 
By Paul Horgan. 
Farrar, Straus. 629 pp. $5.75. 


PauL HorcaN, who won_ the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1955 for his non- 
fiction work, Great River: The Rio 
Grande in North American History, 
has returned to the desert regions of 
the Southwest for the historical 
B setting of this big sprawling novel 
J about one small phase of winning 
the West. In it Horgan does a com- 
mendable job of recreating the desert 
country just north of the Mexican 
border and the life that must have 
existed on a frontier Army post 
during this Indian-fighting phase of 
American history. Unfortunately, the 
novel’s pedestrian style, its super- 
ficial, wide-ranging treatment of both 
characters and incidents, and _ its 
cloyingly “genteel” tone seriously 
mar it for any but the most durable 


‘ 


§ book-club reader. 


A Distant Trumpet is essentially 
the story of Lieutenant Matthew Carl- 
ton Hazard and his young bride, 
Laura, and their Army service at 
Fort Delivery, a lonely outpost deep 
in Apache country in Arizona Ter- 
Pritory during the 1880s. The climax 
of the novel is a show-down between 
ygMatthew and the Apache Chief, 
Rainbow Son. But we have to plow 
hrough many pages of trite writing 
fore we reach that point. The 
style of writing is of the “she laid 
her head upon his manly breast” 
jariety, and doesn’t vary much from 
ygene page to the next. (“Her love 
beat in her throat and roved him 
rough her longing hands. Together 
ney lifted into sight their own 
ision of their life together.”) The 
elect, needless to say, is at first 
loying sentimentality and _ finally 
Headly monotony. 

A full third of the book goes by 
before it even begins to get off the 
tunching pad. It starts with the 
ith of Matthew four years before 
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the Civil War in Fox Creek, Indiana, 
and brings us forward through his 
childhood to the time when, as a 
cadet at West Point, he meets and 
becomes engaged to Laura Greenleaf, 
daughter of an ineffectual colonel and 
a rather formidable mother. This 
overlong biography of Matthew is 
bad enough (inasmuch as it’s not 
really germane to the central story), 
but the author does the same for 
each of the principal characters—and 
some who are not so principal. Pre- 
sumably, he is trying to show us just 
what it is that makes everyone tick. 
But the mountains of background de- 
tail fail to take the place of real 
characterization. 

Another reason the novel fails is 
that so much of it is told instead of 
just being permitted to happen, and 
told in obvious detail. Nothing is left 
to the imagination. There are no 
ambiguities here. The reader doesn’t 
have to stretch his mind to under- 
stand anyone or anything that goes 
on. He always has the author to 
comment on the action and the 
people, to tell him what to think and 
feel. (“Could anyone despise Cran- 
shaw so wholly as the young officer 
seemed to? Cranshaw could not be- 
lieve this and yet he must. It cost him 
his imposture. The eager, thoughtless, 
impulsive youth vanished in Cran- 
shaw, and his place was taken by a 
weak self for whom he sorrowed. 
Tears came up to his eyes. His mouth 
trembled. The charm he had tried to 
invoke now inadvertently came to his 
being, and in his misery he gave 
Matthew for the first time a qualm 
of sympathy for him as a fellow 
being in mortal trouble.”’) 

Thus every emotion is strained 
through rather coarse sensibilities, 
and we seem to be viewing mest of 
the action and people once removed. 


One result of this predigestion of the 
material is that nothing gets through 
that is likely to shock or upset even 
the most tender-hearted or genteel 
of readers. Everything is softened, 
watered down—brutality, fighting, 
love, sorrow, the commonness of the 
soldiers. Even the adultery of Kitty 
Mainwaring, one of the officers’ wives, 
first with Matthew and then with 
Corporal Rainey, is not given us as 
direct experience. We learn about it 
through a haze of words and polite 
talk. And when Kitty dies we are 
spared the sight of her. 

This is not to say that A Distant 
Trumpet, overlong and trite as most 
of it is, does not have its moments. 
Horgan has a real feeling for the 
open plains of the Southwest, for its 
shimmering, empty distances, its dust 
and heat and monotony, and for its 
beauty, too. And there is a very 
creditable job of delineating the 
Indians. Despite their brutality, they 
are not just the bad guys, but a real 
people. Scenes involving them in 
their natural setting are the best in 
the book. 

Despite its romantic tone, A Dis- 
tant Trumpet tries to treat honestly 
one important phase of American 
life and history. As such, it is not 
a conventional novel of the “old” 
West with stock characters. The 
people, events and setting are much 
as they must have been during a 
time when America was still wester- 
ing. As it now stands, the super- 
ficiality of the novel’s style and 
treatment of character, scene and 
incident will prove insuperable to the 
serious reader. 


“MAss EXTERMINATION is despicable. 
But should we sanction an effort by Pope 
John to abduct, bring to trial within the 
Vatican boundaries, and execute La 
Pasionaria for systematically torturing 
and killing members of the Catholic 
clergy in Spain? The moment has come 
to say: Do not, in the heat of passion, 
honor Adolf Eichmann by permitting 
him to become, through the response to 
his corruption, 
an instrument for 
corrupting the 
guardian proc- 
esses of the law.” 


From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. L-2, 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 
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India Today. 
By Frank Moraes. 
Macmillan. 248 pp. $4.00. 


FraNK Moraes writes with the 
insight and experience of a trained 
journalist and his new book, /ndia 
Today, presents the subcontinent in 
terms the Western world can under- 
stand, Distinguished by careful analy- 
sis and beautiful writing, the book 
fills a gap in the literature about 
India, a work of fundamental im- 
portance for the general reader and 
for students of India alike. It is a 
realistic appraisal of contemporary 
India in all its complexity, backward- 
ness of economy, popular ignorance 
and rigidity of social structure, which 
traces the 20th-century renaissance 
of Indian nationalism and the re- 
emergence of India as a free and 
independent state at grips with diffi- 
cult problems of internal order, eco- 
nomic development and governmental 
administration. Moraes also sees the 
dangers of Communism and _ holds 
that modern man must go beyond 
Communism to freedom through di- 
rect democracy. Though India is only 
13 years old as a sovereign nation, its 
democratic traditions go back to the 
ancient village system of popular 
government through the panchayet, 
or council of five. 

Moraes does not minimize India’s 
tasks, now and before independence, 
nor does he think of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, or Mahatma Gandhi, or other 
Indian leaders in superhuman terms. 
But in a chapter called “Men and 
Politics,” he points out that Nehru 
has so dominated the Indian scene 
for so long that the questions, “After 
Nehru, Who?” and “After Nehru, 
What?” have particular urgency, 
though he does not regard the con- 
tinuation of the Congress party in 
one group—in power—as a pre- 
requisite of Indian survival as a 
democracy. If Congress party right- 
ists succeed in gaining control of the 
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Prime Minister’s post, he considers 
the major contenders will be Rajen- 
dra Prasad, President of India, 
Pandit Govind Vallabh Pant, Home 
Minister, and Morarji Desai, Finance 
Minister. Moraes gives the new con- 
servative party called Swatantra 
(Freedom) only a small chance if 
Congress splits into a left and right 
party, but thinks they will have a 
role as a right-wing opposition if 
Congress remains intact. Moraes be- 
lieves Krishna Menon is a stranger 
in his own land and his strength lies 
only in his association with Nehru 
and will vanish when Nehru departs. 

Moraes accepts John H. Kautsky’s 
view of the Communist party of 
India (CPI) as having three basic 
strategies in India: “right,” “left,” 
and “neo-Maoist.” He sets up clear- 
cut criteria for differentiating these 
three strategies and shows that the 
neo-Maoist is really a flexible com- 
bination of “right” and “left.” It 
seeks alliance with workers, peasants, 
petty-bourgeoisie and capitalists and, 
as Kautsky writes, “claims to be the 
true representative of the interests 
not only of the exploited class but 
also of the capitalists.” 

Since Tibet and the Sino-Indian 
border dispute, CPI policy has been 
to press again for a united front for 
elections with the “Forward Bloc,” 
the Revolutionary Socialist party and 
in some places with the Praja Social- 
ist party, which is a “form of strug- 
gle . . . best suited to the prevailing 
conditions.” As long as chances for 
Communist victories remain small 
and Nehru’s neutralist policy remains 
useful to the USSR, CPI policy will 
remain unchanged; however, if con- 
ditions change, a major switch in 
policy may be expected. Moraes de- 
scribes the CPI as an inexperienced 
party administratively and rent by 





internal friction, nor does he have a 
high opinion of its leaders. In this 
regard, he quotes Nehru: “The most 
stupid among the Communis: parties 
of the world is the CPI.” 

Moraes is opposed to a “coopera. 
tive” society and against extending 
the cooperative principle from agri- 
culture to industry, If a majority of 
farmers in a given village does want 
joint farming, the minority must be 
compelled to such coercion, but these 
joint cooperatives are far from col- 
lective farms and communes, though 
Moraes believes they open the way 
to them. In a country where 70 per 
cent of the people depend on farming, 
where five out of six live in villages, 
the most suitable measure would be 
a democratic land reform. Moraes 
fears the Communists will infiltrate 
the farm co-ops as they have Bhave’s 
bhoodan yagna (voluntary land re- 
nunciation) movement. In February 
1959, Nehru assured the Parliament 
that no legislation for compulsory 
joint farming would be introduced, 
but the following day the chief minis- 
ter from Bombay, also a Congress 
party member, told a meeting the 
state would cooperative 
farming into being. Moraes asks, just- 
ly, who is to be believed? 

Very few people believe in the 
ability of free enterprise to accom- 
plish the tremendous job of economic 
transformation. The choice is between 
mass, collective effort in the spirit 
of democratic planning or totalitari- 
anism. India is presently a mixed 
economy, combining public, private 
and enterprise. The 
private sector is presently shrinking 
from 50 per cent in the First Plan 
to 33 per cent in the Second. In 4 
country whose annual revenue is less 
than General Motors’, and whose 
population is 400 million, democratic 
planning is not easy. For the Second 
Five-Year Plan now in_ progress 
(1956-1961), $14.4 billion was ear 
marked; or as Nehru put it: “Just 
80 days’ military expenditure for 4 
great power.” 

India is a country rich in natural 
resources: in iron, manganese, baux 
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ite, coal, mica, titanium and thorium. 
Its rivers are capable of hydroelectric 
exploitation, but, again as Nehru 
said, “India must run before she 
has learned to walk,” and this is the 
basic theory behind the Five Year 
Plans. Using its natural resources, 
India is concentrating in its Second 
Five Year Plan on heavy industry, 


; particularly on steel. The Plan prom- 


ises an 18 per cent rise in per capita 
income. which means from $56 a 
year in 1956 to $66 in 1961. A 21 
per cent increase in consumer goods 
is planned and new primary schools 
for eight million children. Many new 
Plans will be needed before India 
is industrialized; according to Indian 
statisticians, to raise production two 
and a half times will take 20 years 
more. Officially, the estimated unem- 
ployment in India is 15 million and 
growing every year. By 1976, India’s 
population will be around 500 million 
and there is great resistance against 
family planning from both conserva- 
tive Hindus and Moslems, The solu- 
tion remains two-fold: to increase 
yproduction and control population. 
Moraes is most critical of Nehru 
on foreign policy. He says Nehru 
has been more critical more often 
of the West than of the Soviet bloc, 
though since Tibet and the Hungarian 
revolt he sees some changes. More 
recent Sino-Indian developments have 
also caused some rethinking, but he 
blames Nehru for having “failed the 
free world” in decisive resistance to 
Communism, Nehru’s so-called mid- 
dle-of-the-road policies have left the 
Indian people wondering whether 
democracy can be equated with Com- 
munism and they keep asking, 
“Where is India heading?” The 
answer affects the free world as 
much as it does India. Lenin once 
wrote: “The outcome of the Com- 
munist struggle depends in the last 
analysis on the fact that Russia, 
India and China comprise the gigan- 








tic majority of the population of 
the world.” India already knows this 
and that it may well hold the balance 
of the future for Asia—and perhaps 
or most of the world. 
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The Integrity of Love 


Pursuit of the Prodigal. 
By Louis Auchincloss. 
Houghton Mifflin. 272 pp. $3.75. 


Louis AUCHINCLOss is a prolific 
novelist who could and should be 
popular and one who now must be 
taken seriously. Pursuit of the 
Prodigal, his seventh novel, is his 
best. In it he has achieved a balance 
and perspective that gives his familiar 
material a new vigor and spontaneity, 
and, best of all, a broader sympathy. 
No one who reads simply for pleasure 
could fail to enjoy this novel and 
anyone who considers himself a jeal- 
ous guardian of the novel’s tradition 
will be forced to admire it. 

Most of the characters in an Auch- 
incloss novel are chiefly concerned 
with or affected by three things: 
money, social tradition and the law. 
Unlike the majority of Americans, 
they are members of a distinct class, 
a fact which makes life easier for 
those many who accept the advan- 
tages and overlook the limitations, 
but harder for those few who can 
accept neither. 

Class is no longer of much impor- 
tance in the world. Auchincloss knows 
it and so do his characters, As a 
novelist he is concerned with the old 
order in a changing world, with vesti- 
gial mores and the inroads made 
upon leisure, wealth and family unity 
by the new assembly line society to 
which his characters have no choice 
but to adjust. They are, on the whole, 
intelligent people who wish to live 
in the modern world; but being hu- 
man, they are eager to keep what they 
can of the good things that have 
come down to them. Money, of course, 
is one of these; good manners is an- 
other. Most of the heroes in previous 
Auchincloss novels have been men 
who could neither conform nor 
change: victims—of their money, 
their traditions, their families and 
themselves. In the larger view, they 
are victims of a society (or at least 


Reviewed by Victor Chapin 
Author, “The Hill,” “The Company of 
Players,” “The Lotus Seat” 


of a class) that is moribund but still 
effective enough, for those who be- 
long to it, to produce its share of 
victims. 

However, Pursuit of the Prodigal 
has for its hero a man who refuses 
to be a victim. Reese Parmelee is a 
less sympathetic type than his prede- 
cessors but, in the end, a more sym- 
pathetic hero. He has the courage of 
his own folly and the conviction of 
his own wrongheadedness. He is will- 
ing to pay for his mistakes and, bet- 
ter still, to profit by them. For the 
sake of a happy but logical ending, 
Auchincloss also gives us a heroine 
who, it seems, is able to do the same. 

Reese Parmelee discovers his in- 
tegrity somewhat late in life. In order 
to avoid it, once he has become aware 
of its demands, he is forced to a 
ruthless and even cruel rebellion. He 
proves himself to be, in the eyes of 
almost everyone, a heel, The proof 
of Auchincloss’ success with this 
character is that the reader suspends 
judgment on him. Reese deserts his 
wife and two children, a respectable 
law firm, and his own financial se- 
curity in order to go in search of 
himself. The search leads him to an- 
other wife, a less respectable but more 
exciting law firm, and a crisis in 
which his old life and his new join 
forces against him. The prodigal’s 
return is almost a disaster. 

Auchincloss is adept at creating 
moral dilemmas with which to beset 
a man who values his integrity a bit 
more than his neighbor. But in this 
novel, he contrives, and most con- 
vincingly, to have his hero saved by 
love. It is an old device but in our 
times seldom used successfully, In 
this novel we are both convinced and 
satisfied when Reese’s integrity finally 
yields to love; and we accept the 
promise that love, in turn, will yield 
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to his integrity. The saving differ- 
ence between Esther, Reese’s first 
wife, and Rosina, his second, is that 
Rosina, who almost suffers Esther’s 
fate even to the extent of becoming 
just like her, recognizes, where Esther 
would not, that in every relationship 
there is a limit beyond which con- 
cession becomes defeat. Reese Parme- 
lee is forced to battle two wives for 
the sake of his integrity, while his 
two wives, separately and together, 
battle his integrity for the sake of 
their security. 

It seems to me Auchincloss has 
succeeded where he always failed be- 
fore: He has made his women as in- 
teresting and authentic as his men 
and has given sufficient strength to 
their side of the argument. Nor can 
he be charged with excessive pre- 
occupation with a special class or 
profession. If readers of his earlier 
novels did not respond to them fully 
because they failed to identify with 
the problems of characters who are 
generally both rich and well born, 
they need have no fears about Pursuit 
of the Prodigal for by mastering his 
material, Auchincloss has transcended 
it. He has finished showing us where- 
in his people are different and is 
now occupied with the essentials that 
make them very like anyone else. 

Every Auchincloss novel has mem- 
orable characters of the older gen- 
eration: those salty dowagers and 
sad, resigned old men who, fortified 
by a tradition that was stronger in 
their day, hold their heads high in 
the face of change. This book is no 
exception, But here the older gen- 
eration is depicted without the moral 
nostalgia characteristic of the other 
novels. Granny Parmelee, Mrs. Means, 


Amos Levine and Reese’s parents 
are sympathetically but sharply 
drawn. 


If it is true, as a recent critic 
claims, that American novelists have 
consistently avoided the theme of 
conjugal love, Louis Auchincloss can- 
not be included in the indictment. 
He has consistently struggled with 
the subject and in this novel has come 
as close to conquering the uncon- 


querable as any but the greatest 
novelists can. The question of how 
men fail women and women fail men 
will always be with us. In our day, 
Reese Parmelee and his wives have 
a choice of answers: too many 
choices, perhaps, for the depth of the 
question, It is his growing knowledge 
of these choices and of all the atten- 
dant factors—social, economic, psy- 
chological—as well as those to which 
no name can be conveniently given, 
that makes Louis Auchincloss the 
writer he is today. 

Auchincloss is a social novelist 
who, almost alone in this country, 
has tried to write in the grand man- 
ner of comedy. He has always had 
style and a sure knowledge of his 





material, Now he has a xreat deal 
more than that, for he has discovered 
the individuals behind tic types he 
chooses to write about; and he has 


learned the novelist’s most precious 
lesson, which is how to dramatize his 
subject. Now that Auchincloss has 
perfected his formula, it will be jn. 
teresting to see how he develops his 
future novels. Will he choose to ex. 
plore the more extreme comic possi- 
bilities, or will he, as he tried to do 
in his last novel, Venus In Sparta, 
search for the more tragic implica- 


tions? If the next Auchincloss novel ¢ 


is as good as this one, it will be safe 
to rank this writer, with his prime 
working years still before him, as the 
equal of Marquand or O'Hara. 





Primer on the Nominees 


Hats in the Ring. 
By Malcolm Moos and Stephen Hess. 
Random House. 194 pp. $3.50. 


NOTHING MORE can be said about 
this attractive little primer on U. S. 
Presidential nominations than that 
the authors provide a factual and in- 
structive survey of how a man be- 
comes a nominee for the highest of- 
fice in the United States. The book 
explains the complicated process of 
nominations today and gives a his- 
torical review of them, going all the 
way back to the earliest days of 
Presidential elections. It also analyzes 
the attributes that make for a likely 
candidate, and re-tells in entertaining 
fashion some of the behind-the-scene 
maneuvers of past conventions. Hats 
in the Ring is also enlivened by a 
dozen interesting old political car- 
toons. 

The possible importance of the 
book may be found in the fact that 
it serves as a reminder to citizens 
that they can at least try to par- 
ticipate in nominating their favorite 
candidate. At present, there seems to 
be a growing alienation between the 
electorate and the political machinery 
which selects the candidate. As a re- 
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sult, a surprisingly large number of 
people of both parties submit with 
a sigh to the “inevitable” choices of 
their parties; they say that they will, 
of course, vote for the candidate put 
up by their party but that, frankly, | 
they do not see why men of higher 
caliber cannot be found to run the 
country. One party in particular 
seems to be plagued by great frustra- 
tion, with many of its followers half: 
heartedly supporting one candidate 
“because he can win,” while really 
preferring another candidate “be 
cause he is the best man.” This is an 
unfortunate state of affairs and detri- 
mental to the democratic process. 
Naturally, the average citizen ca 
contribute only very little to the 
nomination of his favorite man, bu! 
it may be assumed that the average 
person does not do what little he cat. 
Hats in the Ring shows people the 
the nominating machinery is som 
thing which they should use to better 
advantage if they really want ® 
elect the President they want to st 


and 
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ps his Tue OTHER ONE is representative 
to ex. | Dut minor Colette; it cannot be 
possi: ranked with The Ripening Seed, 
pee Cheri and The Last of Chéri. Its 
Sparta, weakness lies not in the writing, 
nplica- which is superb, warm, sensuous, 
novel ¢ Minutely perceptive—Colette at her 
be safe | Dest—but in the characters. They are 
prime entirely believable but they generate 
“as the | little excitement in the reader. We 
” know, almost from the first page, 


| what the end will be, and because of 
the personalities of the characters we 
cannot feel much eagerness to ob- 
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Lear we also know almost from the 
first page what the end will be, but 
we are made to feel the enormous, 
explosive passion of each protagonist 





and hence we read on with increasing 
{ involvement; with such a protagonist 
our foreknowledge of his doom con- 
tributes immeasurably to our parti- 
cipation in the tragedy. Of course, 
The Other One is not intended as a 
|tragedy at all, especially not a 
tragedy of classic stature, but the 
comparison with Oedipus and Lear is 
nevertheless In both 
classic comedy and classic tragedy 
the reader always knows from the 
beginning what the end will be and 
the protagonist is always shown as 
struggling against his certain destiny. 
The strength and intensity of his 
strugele largely determine the 
strength and intensity of the reader’s 
response, What is true of comedy and 
tragedy is also true of dramatic nar- 
rative in general. 


not unfair. 


Fanny Farou, the protagonist of 
the dramatic narrative, The Other 
One, does not struggle. She is by 
nature extraordinarily passive and 
adaptable. In the opening scene we 
are told that she learned long ago to 
accept with calm her playwright hus- 
band’s repeated casual infidelities. 
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When she comes to suspect that her 
closest friend, Jane, who is also 
Farou’s secretary and the general 
manager of the whole household, is 
having an affair with Farou, she can- 
not at first accept the situation as 
easily as before. None of her hus- 
band’s previous women had been her 
intimates; more especially, none had 
been a member of the same house- 
hold. However, her struggle is brief 
and so subdued that it hardly merits 
the name “struggle.” She comes to 
realize that both Jane and her hus- 
band are essential to her happiness 
and to the well being of the whole 
household; she cannot live without 
both together, and so she rejects 
Jane’s offer to leave. In the final 
scene Fanny and Jane are almost 
conspiratorially agreed to continue 
the ménage-d-trois and between them 
to keep Farou happy and productive 
in his career. 

The lack of great anguish in Fanny 
is entirely believable; she lives an 
almost completely sensuous life, de- 
lighting in the most minute physical 
responses, the texture of her clothing, 
the varying scent of her husband’s 
body at different hours of the day, 
and she long ago had happily turned 
all the active planning of the house- 
hold over to Jane. Indeed, Fanny 
hardly thinks at all, and her sense 
impressions do not even rise often to 
the level of emotion. Fanny is not, 
therefore, a protagonist to catch and 
hold our attention. The essence of 
narrative is action, emotional — or 
physical, but the essence of Fanny is 
passiveness. However, as a char- 
acter study of such a person The 
Other One is a brilliant portrait. 

Something must be said also about 
this translation. Perfect translation of 
a work of literary art is, by the very 
nature of language, impossible; but 


this fact should not excuse the trans- 
lator from using all his skill to cap- 
ture not only as much of the matter 
of the original, but also as much of 
the manner, as is possible. Since 
Colette’s style has an extraordinarily 
individualized richness and seems in- 
deed a sort of concentrated personal 
essence, the translator of her works 
is under a special obligation. The 
Other One, as a whole, fails to be 
dramatic, but in French the in- 
dividual’ sentences and paragraphs 
have the wonderful structural drama 
of the great classic stylists. This 
drama, which in the original com- 
pensates for the narrative weakness 
described above, is almost entirely 
lost in the Elizabeth Tait and Roger 
Senhouse translation under review. 
Again and again, syntax is altered so 
that force and suspense are lost, verbs 
are turned into participles, inde- 
pendent clauses into dependent 
clauses, and the whole _ sinuous 
strength of Colette’s magnificent han- 
dling of the language is weakened to 
flabbiness. The brilliant tigress has 
been changed into the drab alley cat. 

The translation of the novel by 
Viola Gerard Garvin, published in 
1931, is somewhat better in the mat- 
ter of syntax, but to capture Colette’s 
style would require another stylist of 
virtually equal skill, which is more 
than can be fairly asked of a trans- 
lator. It is unfortunate, nonetheless, 
that these translators did not exert 
themselves further. Accuracy, how- 
ever, can surely be demanded, and 
this translation is often jarringly in- 
accurate, The translators’ clumsiness 
is seen on almost every page and 
seriously affects the tone of the whole. 
To know Colette one must still read 
her work in French, and then even 
this minor novel will be found to be 


delightful. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


U. S. ECONOMY 


“Wanted: An Economic Program” by Sey- 
mour E. Harris (NL, May 30) is consistent 
politically inasmuch as it sums up conventional 
Democratic criticisms; but it is economically 
inconsistent. For example, Harris is against 
tight money, but at the same time is alarmed 
at what he calls a high level of consumer and 
mortgage credit. However, if he gets the easier 
credit he is asking for, I should imagine that 
loans to consumers and home owners will in- 
crease, 

Harris claims that tight money is slowing 
growth, but, also, according to him, the con- 
sumer does not lack for credit 
too much money has found its way into the 


sector since 
mortgage market and into financing of con- 
sumer purchases. Does he mean industry lacks 
expansion credit? There is no such indication. 
Besides, overcapacity is widespread (steel, oil, 
Who 


getting it? 


cement). then needs credit and is not 

While sharing his concern over the USSR’s 
growth, I do not see how we can “equal or 
nearly equal” it merely by increasing credit. 
The problem is different. It concerns the Soviet 
decision to reinvest a huge part of national 
output for such things as factories and dams 
in order to attain a higher level of industrial- 
ization; however, America does not need this. 

Harris points to “an inadequate demand for 
goods.” Again, if so, why limit credit? It is 
not clear whether he means effective demand 
is too low because of inadequate income, or if 
he means Americans are satiated. If effective 
demand is too low, then lower taxes on low in- 
comes is a solution; if satiation is the problem, 
then we raise taxes and promote heavier Govern- 
ment expenditures for such things as schools. 
3ut Harris does not suggest either approach. 

Why the alarm over mortgage credit? And 
especially if one fears a recession, why try to 
curtail home building? As it is, home mortgage 
failures are at an exceedingly low rate and 
financing terms are far more sensible and rea- 
sonable than in the 1920s. Regarding consumer 
credit, I agree this should be watched. How- 
ever, what is currently important is not the 
absolute level, but where in the cycle the highs 
of credit occur. Installment credit 
should be eased as a recession appears and 
tightened once recovery develops momentum. 
“save” the buying power asso- 


and lows 


This is done to 
ciated with easement. 
New York City DanteEL HELLER 

Do my eyes deceive me? Does the chairman 
of the Department of Economics at Harvard 
University really say that “with an output now 
40 per cent of ours, the Soviets already have a 
better defense establishment than we do”? I 





still can’t believe him capable of such driyel, 
By means of what sort of investigation or what 
process of reasoning does he know information 
which can only come from the actual test of 
arms in war? 
Then Harris really goes haywire. “The ey. 
planation in part is that they allocate and 
direct resources more effectively than we do 
to make up for the fact that they can 
allocate resources more efficiently, we must jn- 
crease our output and maintain it above the 


Soviets.’ ” 


Apparently even Soviet economists 
know better. According to the June 2 Ney 


York Times, 


growing 


“several developments attest the 
of Soviet economists and 
administrators who insist that the best way to 
improve production, distribution and the quality 
of goods and services is to increase the financial 


influence 


stake of the parties directly involved.” In short, 
they are learning the superiority of the “capital 
ist” method of allocating resources efficiently, 
remembering that “efficiency” here has some- 
thing to do with satisfying consumer desires. 

Harris perhaps confuses this “efficiency” 
with another kind, namely “efficient command] 
by a dictatorial government.” Senator William 
Fulbright describes this: “In making decision: 
the Russians 
have a considerable advantage over us because 
of the difference in the decision-making procesy 


on the allocation of resources, 


in the two countries. There, it is centralized in 
a few men. Here, in its basic aspects, it im 
volves all the people.” 
Until Harris gets word from the Soviet people 
—and I mean people—that their economy is 
efficiently satisfying their demands upon i 
he’d better stop calling them more “efficient. 
Not that from a Harvard professor! 
Washington, D.C. Srpney Korer 


PLAIN TALK 


Over the years I have read a great maly 
of William E. Bohn’s articles. On occasion | 
strongly disagreed with his writings. But hi 
piece, “Some Plain Talk About the Soviets 
(NL, June 6) is worthy of universal prais} 
President Eisenhower and many of the men 4 
the State Department toying with the fate 4 
this nation would do well to read and heed if 
My congratulations to Bohn for giving us th 
benefit of sound and timely thinking. i 
concluding remarks should be adopted / 
front-page display until the American peop 
and our Government do something about tram 
lating it into action: J 

“The thing to do is break through to " 
Russian people. That will take a long time # 
a lot of straight talk by men who know wh 





they are talking about.” 
If more of us keep harping upon this tas 
it should not take “a long time.” The tage 
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is that with the exception of a mere handful 
of us, this sort of thinking is totally alien to 
the mentality of our people. Reluctantly I 
have come to the conclusion that the Anglo- 
Saxon mentality is incapable of fathoming the 
seriousness of the Soviet menace. And this is 
the situation 42 years after the rise of the 
barbarian nightmare of the Kremlin. 

New York City J. ANTHONY Marcus 


ADA WORKSHOP 


Some of your readers may be interested in 
an opportunity to spend the long July 4 week- 
end in good liberal company—the Summer 
Workshop sponsored by Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. It will be held at Bard College, 
two hours up the Hudson River from New 
York City by rail or road. 

For further details, write the undersigned 
at ADA, 1341 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. 


Davin C. WILLIAMS 
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ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and persona! 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 








mation, (Founded in 1872) 
eens beens WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
My... ccs hee Zone.... State...... 227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
ee ee a, insurance in terce: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
See | WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
June 27, 1960 31 








TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS | 
WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1960 


Tuesday LECTURES 


July 5 Uri Ra‘anan 


Consul of Israel 


“The Middle East Today” 


July 12 Bertram D. Wolfe 
Author, Three Who Made a Revolution 


**Has the Soviet Union Changed?” 


July 19 Lawrence Finkelstein 


Vice President, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


“Armaments and Polities”’ 


July 26 Alan Westin 


Associate Professor of Government, Columbia University 


“Life in the Big Corporation” 


August 2 Robert Lekachman 
Professor of Economics, Barnard University 


*“*“Economie Issues of the 1960 Campaign” 


August 9 Paul Edwards 


Associate Professor of Philosophy, New York University 


“In Defense of Skepticism” 


August 16 James Baldwin 


Novelist 


“The Writer in America” 


August 23 Peter Ritner 
Author, The Death of Africa 


“The Importance of Africa” 


August 30 


Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew Congregations 


“The Case for Religion” 


Rabbi Eugene B. Borowitz 


September 6 Norman Jacobs 


Educational Director, Tamiment Institute 


“Political Issues of the 1960 Campaign” 





Thursday CONCERTS 


Isidor Lateiner 
Violin 


July 7 


July 14 Evening of Chamber Music 


July 21 
Gershwin Memorial Program--Duo Pianos 


Vivian Rivkin, Eleanor Rittenberg 


July 28 Luba Tcheresky 


Soprano 


August 4 David Soyer 


Cello 


August 11 Jerome Rappaport 


Piano 
Vivian Rivkin 
Piano 


August 18 


Helen Kwalwasser 
Violin 


August 25 


September 1 Selma Kramer 


Piano 


Bernard Gabriel 
Piano 


September 8 


September 15 Bernard Gabriel 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment-in-the-Poconos Tamiment, Penns 








